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MUNUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


Luna , 13 ° die Februarii, 1832 . 


The RightHon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair. 


WILLIAM M'CULLOCH, Esq. called in and examined. 
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l. What opinion have you formed upon the general nature and character of 13 February 1832. 
our subsidiary treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good government of . —— 
the respective territories to which they relate? — The subsidiary system gives the W ’ M'Culloch, Esq. 
British Government a more complete command over the military resources of the 
countries to which it extends, and better security against treacherous combination 
on the part of the native powers, and popular insurrection on the part of their 
subjects, than probably could be obtained by any other means ; it must, however, 
be confessed that these advantages are purchased at a considerable (some may be 
of opinion) too high a price. I cannot so well describe the evils incident to the 
system, as by the following quotation from a letter, addressed by the late Sir Thomas 
Munro to the Marquis of Hastings, dated 12th August 1817 : “ There are many 
weighty objections to the employment of a subsidiary force. It has a natural ten- 
dency to render the government of every country in which it exists weak and 
oppressive, to extinguish all honourable feeling among the higher classes of society, „ 
and to degrade and impoverish the whole people. The usual remedy of a bad,, 
government in India is a quiet revolution in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion 
or foreign conquest ; but the presence of a British force cuts off every chancy 0 f 
remedy, by supporting the prince on the throne against every foreign and 
enemy. It renders him indolent, .by teaching him to trust to stranger s,£fjr his secu- 
rity, and cruel and avaricious, by showing him that he has nothingjtgrfear f rom the 
hatred of his subjects. Whenever the subsidiary system is .introduced, unless the 
f* reigning prince be a man of great abilities, the.crjfAiy will soon bear the marks of 
it. in decaying villages and decreasing population. This has long been observed in 
the dofaiinions of the Peishwa and the Nizam, and is now beginning to be seen 
in Mysore. & subsidiary force would be a most useful establishment if it could be 
directed- solely to the support of our ascendancy, without nourishing all the vices 
of a bad government : but this seems almost impossible. The only way in which 
this object has ever in any degree been attained, is by the appointment of a Dewan. 

This measure is no doubt liable to numerous objections, but still it is the only on© 
by which any amends can be made to the people of the country for the miseries 
brought upon them by the subsidiary force, in giving stability to a vicious govern- 
ment. The great difficulty is to prevent the prince horn counteracting the Dewan, 
e.i.— VI. a and 
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and the resident from meddling too much ; but when this is avoided, the Dewan 
may be made a most useful instrument of government. There is, however, another 
view under which the subsidiary system may be considered, I mean that of its 
inevitable tendency to bring every native state into which it is introduced, sooner 
or later, under the exclusive dominion of the British Government. It has already 
done this completely in the case of the Nabob of the Carnatic, it has made some 
progress in that of the Peishwa, and the Nizam ; and the whole of the territory of 
these princes will unquestionably suffer the same fate as the Carnatic.” Sir Thomas 
Munro proceeded in that most able and interesting letter to show, with prophetic 
sagacity, how this result was likely to be brought about, and to state the grounds 
on which it appeared to him “ very questionable whether such a change, either as 
it regards the natives or ourselves, ought to be desired.” To the observations of 
that excellent man I only beg leave to add, that the multiplicity of perplexing 
details arising out of the extension of our political relations, has trenched most 
seriously upon the time and attention both of the governments in India and of the 
authorities at home, and have thus tended in no slight degree to divert to foreign 
interests a large portion of those cares, which might perhaps have been mere pro- 
fitably bestowed on improving the administration of our own territories. 

2. Have you any observations of a general nature to add to the answer you have 
given ? — I have only to add, that the policy of introducing a system of that sort, 
and of retracing our steps after it has been widely established, are very different 
questions. It may be liable, as I think it is, to all the objections already stated ; 
but if the question be put, what is to be done now’, I confess I am unable to give 
an answer. 

3. Do you think it has produced more harm than good? — I think in the coun- 
tries where it has been introduced the evil preponderates. In Mysore, while 
Poorneah was at the head of the government, it went on exceedingly well, during 
the minority of the rajah ; but since the death of Poorneah, and the rajah has chosen 
to take an active part in his own administration, and, in fact, has been acting 
almost without any minister at all, things have gone on badly. The whole of his 
treasure, amounting to about 70 lacs of pagodas, that Poorneah left in the treasury, 
has been squandered ; and I believe there has been lately an insurrection in the 
Mysore territories. But serious as the evils of the system are, it appears to me 
a matter of almost insuperable difficulty to retrace our steps, because this can only 
be done with the consent of the other parties to the treaties ; and though some of 
them' might not hesitate to give their consent, yet the mischiefs that would ensue 
would probably be very great, and might throw the whole country into confusion. 

4. Would it not in fact be opening the treaties of all thot^-J^tes ? — Yes. If 
there was a question respecting any of them, it would be respectinathose with the 
Rajpoot states. I think it would be easier to dissolve the subsidiary connexion- 
with those states, and that there would be less danger in doing so than there would 
be in abrogating the treaties with the small states in Central ludia, for in the latter 
case, I am satisfied those states would fall into great conf#ion and anarchy, and a new, 
predatory power might ’again rise up in the heart of India. On the other hat^ 
the Rajpoot states, though they might not improbably quarrel among themselves 
if they were emancipated from- British control, have never been considered as be- 

lofiging 


f 
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longing to the predatory association ; and I have in my memorandum, in reply to foreign. 

one of the questions put to me, expressed a doubt whether it was necessary to exact 

the permanent sacrifice of their independence, in order to secure the future tran- *3 February 1832. 

quillity of Central India . W.M‘CM, Esq. 

5. Can you state shortly the changes which have recently taken place in our 
relations with the state of Nagpore? — Under the treaty of 1826 it was stipulated, 
that the lands then reserved for the maintenance of the rajah’s military force should 
continue under British management until the rajah should give satisfactory evidence 
of his ability and disposition properly to administer those territories. By a provi- 
sional agreement, concluded in 1 829, those territories were delivered over to the 
rajah s own management, on his agreeing to pay eight lacs of rupees per annum to 
the British Government; and he was at the same time relieved from the obligation 
of maintaining any force for our use beyond 1 ,000 horse. The British officers 
who had been appointed to the command of the rajah’s force under the treaty of 
1 826, were likewise withdrawn. The subsidy which his Highness had agreed to 
pay, and the expense of the contingent which he had agreed to maintain under the 
treaty of 1816, were, by the provisional engagement of 1818, commuted for ter- 
ritory, and hence we got possession of the districts upon the Nerbudda, yielding 
a revenue of upwards of 20 lacs. 

6. Are you prepared to offer any suggestions by which the disadvantages attend- 
ing the present system can be obviated ? — No general suggestions. In particular 
cases means may be found for preventing mischief in sometimes increasing and occa- 
sionally in relaxing our interference ; and upon a judicious choice of the persons 
selected to fill the office of British Resident at Native Courts much will always 
depend. But. I cannot offer any suggestions calculated to counteract the general 
tendencies of the system. 

7. What opinion have you formed upon the subject of Sir Thomas Munro’s sug- 
gestion, of managing the country through a Dewan? — We have two instances in point, 
the one favourable and the other unfavourable. In the case of Mysore, under Poor- 
neah, whom I have before mentioned, things went on very well. In the Nizam’s 
country this expedient has not succeeded so well. In 1808, when Meerallam died, 
there was a good deal of correspondence between the Bengal government and the 
Nizam, upon the subject of the choice of his successor, and it terminated in a com- 
promise, by which the Nizam was allowed the choice of his nominal prime minister, 
apd we of the effective minister. The result was, thatMooneer ul Moolk was appointed 
minister by the Nizam,, in which capacity, however, he never acted, the whole public 
business of the country having been transacted by Chundoo Loll, the deputy of our se- 
lection, and things have certainly not gone on prosperously. The great objection to 
such an arrangement is, that under it you never can know who is really the author of 
the measures adopted. If any thing very objectionable occurs, the minister may plead 
that it was done at the recommendation or by the desire of the British resident, to 
whom it was his duty to defer : the latter, on the other hand, may say that it was 
solely the act of the minister, and that he had nothing to do with it. There is thus 
a sort of divided and undefined responsibility, which amounts to no responsibility 
at all. To the arrangement in question may be in great measure ascribed the; 
enormous debt contracted by the government o ( f Hyderabad, to the house of 

e.i. — VI. i A 2 Palmer 
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Palmer & Company ; the decline of the revenue and the re-accumulation of the 
public debt, after it had been almost wholly paid off ; and, I may add, that the 
aristocracy of the country have been completely sacrificed to the personal interests 
of the acting minister. 

8. Do you consider, from what you know upon the subject, that the Nizam’s 
country is a particularly ill-governed country ? — I do not know precisely what has 
been the result of the measure adopted by Sir Charles Metcalfe, about the year 
1820, when he appointed European officers to assist in forming the revenue settle- 
ments, a measure which, though disapproved by the authorities at home, continued 
in operation until the accession of the present Nizam ; but the last report that I read 
respecting the Nizam’s revenues, and the state of the debt, certainly was not favour- 
able. • '■ * 


Jovis , 16° die Februarii , 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair. 


JAMES MILL, Esq. called in and examined. 

9. Have you prepared for the Committee an outline of the territories and 
tributaries acquired by us in India since 1813 ? — I have. 

[The Witness delivered in the same .] 

10. How many of the chiefs and princes do you consider in the light of mere 
pensioners, the payment of whose pensions are stipulated by treaties? — In this 
statement are included tributaries, and states in alliance, without payment on the 
one side or the other. You may consider all those as distinct from mere state 
pensioners. 

n. Do you consider the first nine articles in the Statement I now show you, of 
our political relations, as being the case of pensioners who may be excluded from 
our present consideration ? — Yes. 

12. Have the goodness to enumerate the chief subsidiary princes and the pro- 
tected states ? — I have in my hand a list which, I believe, contains the answer, and 
which, with permission of the Committee, I shall read. 

Native States, with which Subsidiary Alliances exist. 

Oude. Holkar’s State. Cochin. 

Nagpore. Mysore. Baroda. 

Hyarabad. Travancore. Cutch. 

Native States under the Protection of the British Government, but without 

Subsidiary Treaties. . ' ' * 

Siccim. 

The Sikh and Hill States, on the left bank of 
the Sutledge. 

Rajpoot 
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Rajpoot States 



" Bickaneer. 

Jesselmere. 

Jyepore. 

Joudpore. 

Oudeypore. 

Kotan 

Boondee. 

Serowey. 

Kishengurh. 

Dowleah and Pertaubgurh. 
Doorapoore, 

. Banswarra. 


Jaut, and other Slates on the 
of the Jumna. 


right 



Bhurtpore. 

Uhvar; or Macherry. 
Kerowlee. 


Boondela States 


' Sumpthur. 

Jhansi. 

Jaloun, 

Oorcha, or Tehree. 
Dutteah. 

. Rewah. 


States in Malwa - 


States in Guzerat - 


r Bhopaul. 
Dhar. 

Dewas. 

Rutlaum. 

Silana. 

Nursinghur. 

Amjherra. 

, &c. &c. &c. 



Pahlunpore. 

Rahdunpore. 

Rajpeepla. 

Loonawara. 

Soonth. 

The States in the Myhee Caunta. 
The Kattywar States. 


States on the Malabar Coast (chiefly 
Mahratta). 


Sattarah. 
Sawunt Warree. 
Colapore. 
Colabba. 


Burmese Frontier - 


f Cachar. 
\ Jyntia. 


States not under British Protection. 

Scindia. 

The Rajah of Dholapore, Barree, and Rajakera (formerly Rana of Gohud). 
Runjeet Sing of Lahore. 

The Ameers of Scind. 

The Rajah of Nepaul. 
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13. Where are the seats of the people called Seiks ? — The principal part bf #be 

territory they occupy is the Punjaub, or country within the five branches of 'llNK 
Indus. Those under British protection are some small communities on the left 
bank of the Sutledge. ' 

14. They are a sort of predatory tribe, are they not? — They consisted of various 
tribes, of unsettled and predatory habits, until they were combined (as those beyond 
the Sutledge are now), under a chief of great power, who has consolidated them into 
a sort of kingdom, very likely, however, to go to pieces when he dies. Properly 
speaking, his territory may be considered as the only one in India that is not 
substantially British dominion. The subsidiary and protected states are, in truth, 
part of our empire. 

15. The smaller states on the left bank of the Sutledge, which we have taken 
under our protection, are not subject to Runjeet Sing ? — Those smaller states on the 
left bank of the Sutledge solicited our protection, to prevent their being swallowed up 
by Runjeet Sing. We willingly granted them our protection to prevent that chief s 
coming more close upon our frontier. He has agreed to respect our alliance, to 
confine himself to the north bank of the Sutledge, and not to meddle with those states. 

16. Nepaul is the whole length of the northern frontier? — Not the whole, 
though the greater part. It is bounded by Siccim on the east, and by Kemaon, 
ceded to us, and some protected Seik states, in the west. 

17. How would you class Scindia? — He is nominally independent, bu^itfVuth, 
as dependent as any of the allied states ; for he is perfectly surrounded by our ter- 
ritories, direct or allied, and can have no intercourse with any state but our’s. 

18. But he is an independent prince, with whom we have treated, is he not? — 
He neither at present has subsidiary alliance with us, nor do we include him among 
the protected states ; in that respect he stands alone j while every state by which 
he is surrounded is bound not to negociate, except through us ; by consequence, 
Scindia can negociate with none but us. 

19. Malwa belonged to Scindia, and Holkar is in the same condition?-*- We 
have a subsidiary alliance with Holkar, whose territory is now reduced to 'an 
inconsiderable extent.. ' The simple mode of considering our position in India, is to 
consider the exteaetr actually pervaded by our power, really and truly under our 
dominion; that- is, whether the subsidiary and protected princes are not entirely 
nominal. .(She case is this, with respect to all of them : we take the military 
powers o^overnment entirely into our own hands, allowing them to keep only a 
small number of troops, to be employed in preserving internal order. Now if 
it is considered what the military power implies ; that it is, in truth, the whole 
power, it will be seen that what we do with those protected princes is merely to 
delegate, to them the powers of internal administration, which, in such a case in their 
hands, are in truth the powers of oppressing their subjects. This unfortunate in- 
termediate state between British government and native, is filled up with nothing 
but abomination. 

so.. Does this description apply to Nepaul and Ava?- — Nepaul and Ava are to 
be classed with foreign states really out of India, with which we have only- occasional’ 
intercourse 4, and with such our relations are merely of a commercial nature. tWe 
have agreements of this kind with several bf die ruling people in the Persian 0bif, 

and 
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and of the maritime states to the eastward, between India and China. In fact we 
have hardly any political relations that deserve attention out of India. We main- 
tain indeed a resident at the court of Persia, but with more of reference to European 1 
than Indian politics. 

21. You have a resident independent of any envoy immediately from this 
country ? — •The envoy we maintain at Persia is accredited from the Bengal govern- 
ment. Instructions, which do not originate with the Bengal government, are com- 
monly transmitted to the Bengal government, and forwarded to the envoy, who is 
put in communication with the King’s minister at Constantinople and at St. Peters- 
burgfa. 

22. He does not communicate with the Supreme Government at Calcutta? — Yes,, 
directly. 

23. And directly here ? — When he thinks the emergency requires it ; and then 
he corresponds with the Secret Committee. 

24. Do despatches always go by the way of India? — That is the general rule; 
but there are exceptions when expedition is considered of importance. 

25. Have the French and Dutch foreign possessions in India, or anything but 
factories ? — Nothing deserving the name of territory. Some small places were 
restored to the French at the general pacification. Pondicherry is something of a 
mercantile station, and they have Mahb, on the Malabar coast, and some other 
places. The Dutch have nothing on the Indian continent. 

26. Have not the Swedes some? — The Swedes never had any. Serampore 
belongs to the Danes, near Calcutta, and has been distinguished as a missionary 
station, most meritoriously employed in promoting the education and instruction of 
the natives ; they have also Balasore, and they have Tranquebar, in the Madras 
territory. 

27. Is there a French factory at Chandernagore still ? — There is. 

2 S. -Singapore is nothing but a factory of our’s, is it? — It is an island conve- 
niently situated for an emporium, a depot of merchandize in transit ; and is of 
importance in no other light. 

29. Is it fortified ? — I believe not, nor should I think it required. 

30. Is it valuable as a naval station ? — It is valuable as a port for merchantmen, 
apd I believe for that only. 

*31. To supply the loss of Batavia or the Dutch settlements ? — Batavia was not 
considered an important possession for us ; this was reckoned a more convenient 
station, as in the route of all ships to the eastward. 

32. Has it turned out as good and as useful as was expected ? — It has answered 
the purposes expected from it. The quantity of traffic has not been so great as 
entered into certain sanguine expectations ; but all the traffic the state of the 
countriesyields has found accommodation there, I believe sufficient. 

33. You think we should not be much better off if we had Batavia? — It would 
probably have cost us more than it is worth. 

, 34. Batavia . would have been a Government possession, and Singapore belongs 
to the Company ?«r--Singapore belongs to the Company. 

35. Is the defence, in your opinion, of our dominions more easy from having the 
whole of India, not a part merely? — Greatly so. It is not easy to find a great 
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empire with so small a frontier to defend as India, when you possess the whole ; 
as in three parts it is bounded by the sea, and in the other by mountains, which 
can only be passed at a few places, or through a desert scarcely passable at 
all. ' The best of these passes, by Attock through the mountains of Caubool, 
we might defend (such I believe is the opinion of the best judges) against all the 
world. 

36. What is your opinion as to the effect of the subsidiary system upon the 
well-being of the inhabitants of the countries to which it relates ? — With respect 
to its effect on the people of the country, my opinion is very unfavourable. The 
substance of the engagement we make with these princes is this : we take their 
military protection upon ourselves, and the military power of the state into our 
own hands. Having taken from them the military powers of government, that is, 
all the power, we then say to them, We give up to you the whole of the powers 
of civil government, and will not interfere with you in the exercise of them. It is 
well known what the consequences are. In the collection of the revenue, one 
main branch of the civil administration, they extort to the utmost limits of their 
power, not only impoverishing, but desolating the country. In regard to the other 
great branch of civil government, the administration of justice, there is hardly any 
such thing. There is no regular establishment for the administration of justice in 
any native state of India. Whoever is vested with a portion of power, great or 
small, hears causes when he pleases, and when he does not please, refuses to hear. 
The examination of the case is commonly very summary and hasty, and liable to 
be erroneous, when the examiner is not (what he is generally) appealed to by some- 
thing more prevailing than a sense of justice, and then the case is decided accord- 
ing to the motive by which he is actuated. It has been found by experience (and 
the same was predicted), that misgovernment under this divided rule does go to its 
utmost extent, far beyond its ordinary limits, even in India. And the causes can- 
not but be considered equal to the effect. In the ordinary state of things in India, 
(though under such governments as that of India there was little of anything like 
a regular check,) the princes stood in awe of their subjects. Insurrection against 
oppression was the general practice of the country. The princes knew that^when 
mismanagement and oppression went to a certain extent, there would be revolt, 
and that they would stand a chance of being tumbled from their throne, and a suc- 
cessful leader of the insurgents put in their place. This check is, by our inter- 
ference, totally taken away ; for the people know that any attempt of their’s would 
be utterly unavailing against our irresistible power, accordingly no such thought 
occurs to them, and they submit to every degree of oppression that befals them. I 
may refer to the instances of Oude, of the Nizam’s country, and that of the Peishwah 
while he was in the state of a subsidiary prince. Misgovernment went to its ulti- 
mate excess, and there have hardly been such specimens of misgovernment as 
exhibited in those countries. Complaint has been frequently made of the effect of 
these subsidiary alliances, in subduing the spirit and relaxing the springs of the 
government of those native princes. It appears to me that the subsidiary alliance 
does not take away the spirit of sovereignty by degrees from those princes ; this is 
taken frbm them, along with the sovereignty, at the first step. It does not remain 
to be done bfdegrees. We begin by taking 'the military power, 'and when we 
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have taken that, we have taken all. The princes exercise all the power that is left foreign. 

them to exercise, as; mere trustees of our’s, and unfortunately they are very bad 

trustees. 16 February 1832. 

37. Then upon the whole, you consider that under the subsidiary system the j mnes g s 
people are worse off than before we interfered at all ? — Yes ; and I believe that is ames 1 ’ 
the natural tendency of such a state of things. 

38. What would be a better state of things? — There are two other modes ; one, 
that ;o£ letting them alone altogether, not meddling witij them. 

39. That would be reducing it to what it was before? — Yes; and there is the 
other mode : w'hen we have taken really the dominion of the country, to take the 
government of it wholly into our hands ; and instead of leaving it to be governed 
abominably by the old rulers, to govern it ourselves as well as we can. 

, 40. What is your opinion of government through the means of the dewan? — 

Governing by the dewan is, in reality (if I correctly take the meaning of the ques- 
tion), assuming powers of civil government, but under infinite disadvantages. We 
place a resident, who really is king of the country, whatever injunctions of non- 
interference he may act under. As long as the prince acts in perfect subservience, 
and does what is agreeable to the residents, that is, to the British Government, 
things go on quietly; they are managed without the resident appearing much in the 
administration of affairs ; in the detail of the government his presence does not 
become conspicuous, for it goes on quietly, in a manner that is agreeable to him ; 
but when anything of a different nature happens, the moment the prince takes a 
course which the British Government think wrong, then comes clashing and dis- 
turbance. The mode of preventing such collision which has been generally resorted 
to, has been the creating a dewan ; that is, forcing the prince to appoint a prime 
minister of our choosing. A dewan, or prime minister, who knows he depends on 
the support from British power, and would be dismissed the moment that support 
should, be withdrawn from him, takes care to conduct business in conformity with 
the inclinations of the British Government. 

41. You consider the dewan as a less effective or more clumsy mode of absolute 
government ? — When you appoint a dewan, you still can interfere only in a very 
imperfect degree for the prevention of misrule. Unless you take the collection of 
the revenue into your hands, and appoint your own collectors, with your own people 
lo supervise those collectors, you may he perfectly sure the people will be plundered. 

In lise manner, there will be no justice unless you administer it. All you can 
accomplish through the dewan is, to a certain degree, to prevent the prodigal expen- 
diture of the government, improper interference with neighbours, and the violation 
Of spme of the general and broader lines of good conduct; but you cannot, without 
taking; the government entirely into your own hands, know that he does not over- 
charge,. the people ; and you know that you cannot have any security for anything 
like the administration of justice. All this goes on according to the usual plan in 
native states* and although a dewan or minister, who manages in accordance with 
your wishes, endeavours to prevent abuses, the means are wanting, and it is well 
known that they„§tjll g° on. 

42. Has it not been rather the disposition of the. Indian government lately to 
restore the princes to their sway, to leave them to themselves, than to carry the 

ej.-YL * b interference 
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interference farther, and extend it ? — The instructions sent from England have been 
very strong against interference, and against extending our relations at all. Both 
the British Legislature and the East-India Company have declared strongly against 
extending our conquests, but every now and then it has happened that those con- 
quests were pressed on the Indian rulers by a species of necessity. All our wars 
cannot perhaps be, with propriety, considered wars of necessity.; but most of those 
by which the territories we possess have been obtained, and out of which our subsi- 
diary alliances have grown, have been wars, 1 think, of necessity, and not of choice. 
For example, the wars with Tippoo and the Mahrattas. The conquests actually 
made by these wars, the dominion acquired and kept, we have frequently chosen 
not to acknowledge. There being a certain anticipation on the parti of the con- 
quering government that the avowed conquest, taking, in short, the government of 
the acquired territory, simply and frankly, as we took all the military power into 
our hands, would raise a storm of indignation in England, where, so long as we 
only made the conquest, but took care to call it by the wrong name, all would be 
very well received, — the expedient of subsidiary and protective alliances was resorted 
to. The misfortune is, that to elude this species of prejudice in England, we viere 
obliged to incur all the evil of the most perfect misgovernment in those states iiuikhe 
mean time. a 

43. Then the spirit of those instructions is diametrically opposed to your opinion 
of what would be the best thing for the happiness of the people? — In my opinion 
the best thing for the happiness of the people is, that our government should be 
nominally, as well as really, extended over those territories ; that our own modes 
of governing should be adopted, and our own people put in the charge of the 
government. 

44. That would lead to the deposing of the native princes, would it not ? — It 

would lead to the making them all Rajahs of Tanjore, with palaces to live in, and 
liberal pensions, both for comfort and dignity, assigned them. 1 

45. Do you imagine that the influence of the resident is never applied to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the people ? — It is always applied ; sometimes more, some- 
times less directly, but under infinite disadvantages. He has no instruments in the 
provinces to let him know what is going on. What he hears is incidentally; he 
may know that the country is oppressed, not prospering; that it is impossible it 
should prosper, and yet find it wholly impossible to use any effectual means to pre- 
vent the .mischief. Such lias been found to be the case in a most remarkable 
degree both in the Vizier’s and Nizam’s territories; and matters were still worse 
under the Peishwa, so long as territory was left to him. 

46. In those cases where there is no special clause, as in some cases, for larger 
intervention with the internal affairs of the country, the only plausible ground on 
which the resident could put his interference to protect the people' from oppression, 
would be, that the oppression might endanger the peace* of the country and the 
produce of the revenues which paid our subsidy, and might render our protection 
©we difficult to be afforded ; do you not think so ? — Yes ; and even on that ground, 
the resident is always restrained by his instructions not to interfere but on occasions 

the*, greatest urgency. Upon certain occasions we have considered ourselves 
bound by some of , ; our treaties to interfere, in order to coerce refractory subjects.* 

47* That 
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53. Have we not established our supremacy over all that it is desirable for us to 
obtain ?— I consider that we have nothing now between us and the most desirable 
frontier every where, but the territory of Runjeet Sing. If we were threatened on 
the north-west frontier, for example, by an invasion of the Russians, we should, in 
self-defence, be obliged to take possession of the country to the foot of the hills, as 
we could not leave an intermediate space, in which the enemy might establish 
themselves. 

54. Is his country in the mountains ? — He occupies the Punjaub, or the country 

within the streams of the Indus. The boundary between him and the Hill States is 
not very definite. vfcs 

55. Does the pass through the mountains at Attock open into his nbminions ? — 
Attock is in his dominions. 

56. Where is Cashmere? — It is a valley up in the mountains, north of the Pun- 
jaub, and belongs to Runjeet Sing. 

37. You may then almost be considered to say, that India has been conquered 
and administered in spite of instructions from England ? — To a considerable degree 
that is the truth. 

58. What is the meaning of the word Circars, in the term Northern Circars ?-#- 
Circar means a government The Northern Circars are on the eastern coast, south 
of Cuttack. They are five districts, which got that name, probably, from being 
under separate governments. They have always belonged to the Madras pre- 
sidency. 

59. Were they administered by the Madras presidency directly, or through the 
medium of the native princes? — By the Madras presidency directly ; though in the 
case of some of the hill districts, where the people are wild and unmanageable, 
the owners, a sort of local chiefs, have not been much interfered with in the 
management of their own people. 

60. Do they come under the head of protected states? — We do not consider 
them as states, but as subjects. The Northern Circars were amoag the earliest. of 
the Madras possessions. 

61. Have you anything further to add on the subject of the subsidiary and pro- 
tected states? — I can only repeat my opinion, that their real condition, in respect to 
us, is that of subjugation ; they are part of our dominion, which we manage by no 
means to the advantage either of the people of those states, or to our own. advantage. 
And farther, we bear all the expenses of the government pretty nearly, while we 
obtain but a part of the revenues; and the native rulers, ruling as our delegates, are 
wasting the rest; and destroying the resources of the country. 

62. In a financial point of view, then, a more competent incorporation would be 
profitable ? — Decidedly so. Beside what I have already said, one thing is clear, 
that under an obligation to maintain subsidiary troops within the territories of these 
states, you incur- an unnecessary expense. A smaller force, disposed where it 
might act with greatest advantage for general purposes, would be equally efficient 
forgeneral protection. It is still possible that this may be an intermediate state, 
through which it is expedient to pass. But what is of chief importance is duly., to 
estimate air opinion maintained by persons of high name, whose opinions deserve 
the greatest attention (among others Sir John. Malcolm), the opinion that we e#ght 

to 
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to endeavour to retain this intermediate state as long as it is possible. From the 
view which I take of the matter, -my opinion cannot but be, (of little weight, 
indeed, compared with that of Sir John Malcolm), that the more speedily we get 
out of it the better. 

63. Do you imagine that the longer it continues the greater will be the difficulty 
in putting an end to that eventually r — No, I think that by degrees we are proceed- 
ing towards it; and one effect of it, pointed out not by those who, under the name 
of conservative policy, would preserve the intermediate state as long as possible, is, 
that in' the mean time these troublesome parties, the old military families who for- 
merly enjoyed power, and do not willingly give up the hope of it, are gradually 
worn out, without bringing odium upon us. They would ascribe the cause of their 
declension to us, if we were to take the government entirely into our own hands ; 
but when we merely take the military power, and leave a nominal sovereignty in the 
hands of the old sovereigns, they are equally unemployed and exposed to this decline 
and gradual annihilation, but do not seem to owe their calamities to us. I believe, 
however, that a good deal of this supposed advantage is fanciful ; for they are not 
so ignorant as not to know’ that we are the cause of all the change which has taken 
place. 

64. Do you conceive that it will be facilitated, the assumption of the power, by 
its still being allowed to continue some time longer? — I think the facilitation is 
more with respect to English feeling and prejudice than to India. There would be 
very little risk, I think, in putting all the subsidiary and protected powers in the 
state of the Rajah of Tanjore by judicious means ; but I conceive there would be 
a very great outcry against it in England. 

•'■‘65. If you took the whole of the government, you would take the whole of the 
revenues ? — Yes, and grant pensions to the chiefs. 

66. You think the best policy would be always to have that object in view and 
that tendency? — Yes, and to accomplish it according as circumstances would 
allow. 

67. Taking advantage of opportunities as they occur for realizing that system ? — 
Yes, it is a result to which the nature of things is carrying us ; it is inevitable ; 
in the mean time the present state is attended with deplorable consequences ; my 
opinion is, that it ought to be as short as you can conveniently make it. 

68 . During this suspense the exaction of the revenue is so much greater, and 
we bear the odium of it? — Yes, certainly so. 

69. The means of levying the revenue is perhaps more objectionable than the 
amount ? — Y es, because there is endless fraud and exaction by the subordinate 
people, who are under little or no control. 

70; Do not the assignments of the revenue tend particularly to the distress of 
the inhabitants? — When they are not managed by our officers. 

71. That is when assignments are made to individual natives for debts? — Yes, 
such assignments are invariably found to be a great source of oppression. When a 
needy government, unable to pay its creditors, gives an assignment of the revenues 
of certain territories to its creditor, and permits him to collect the revenue under 
no restraint, he takes whatever he can get ; he is not in the least interested in the 
welfare of the ryots, in their being enabled to cultivate their land next year or not, 

which 
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14 EVIDENCE on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 

which the Government is ; he carries off the bullocks of the ryot, all his imple- 
ments of industry, even his miserable furniture, and leaves him nothing. 

72. Do you imagine that the native princes, who are in fact under our govern- 
ment, attach much importance to the name and dignity of sovereign, or that they 
very much dislike being reduced ? — Yes, they dislike it exceedingly ; nothing is 
more ridiculous than their attachment to their mock majesty. The pageantry kept 
up at Delhi by the Mogul is an example. He holds his durbar every day, and 
gives pensions to people to come and present nuzzers, morning and evening, as if 
he were on a real throne. ' 

— ----- — — g =g — =============== — 


Martis, 21° die February 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair. 


HENRY RUSSEL, Esq. called in and examined. 

73- How long were you Resident at Hydrabad ? — I held the office of resident 
there 10 years ; I was there nearly 21 years altogether. 

74 * Were you 1 1 years assistant ? — No, I was eight years assistant ; I was then 
a year and a half at Madras, on a commission for the investigation of the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts ; I was a year and a half in charge of the residency at Poonah, and 
for 10 years held the office of resident at Hydrabad. 

75. What^opinion have you formed, from your experience and observation of 
the manner in which the subsidiary system affects the well-being of the inhabitants 
of the countries where it is established ? — One of the most striking effects, perhaps 
the most striking of all, which a close connection with us, upon the subsidistij| 
system, has produced upon the native states that have embraced it, is the condition 
of premature decrepitude into which it inevitably hurries them. Every faculty that 
is valuable to a state, every organ that contributes to its wholesome existence, 
seems^ to decay under our alliance. From the moment that we engage to* protect 
a foreign prince, he ceases to have any inducement to maintain himself. The 
habit of going upon crutches deprives him of the use of his own limbs. By taking 
away the occasion, we take away, in the end, all power of exertion. Let a prince 
in this state of tutelage do what he may, his government must progressively decline. 
He has no longer anything to hope from good measures, or to fear from bad ; be 
has no longer any inducement to strengthen himself against the hostilities of foreign 
powers, 01 to conciliate the affection of his own subjects; all community of interest 
or feeling between thepi is at an end, and having no longer any occasion for their 
attachment or support, he treats them as if he had none. He exacts, in the shape 
p je venue, not what they ought to pay, but what his own rapacity desires to receive. 
I ose impediments which his people, if left to themselves, would raise against him* 
are prevented, or removed by the dread of the exercise of our power, and he (1^ 
ceeds m his course ®! injustice, violence, and -extortion, without any fear of resistance 

or 
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declined in power, and entered successively into more intimate relations with us, 
they no longer required, nor were able to maintain the same military establishments 
as before. Large bodies of cavalry were consequently discharged, both in Hin- 
dostan and in the Deccan; legitimate service was no longer open to them; they 
could not, or would not change their mode of life ; and by degrees they congregated 
and established themselves in those districts next the Nerbudda, which were at 
once the most accessible to them, and the most secure from our r$ach ; the rapidity 
of their increase was promoted by the same causes that had produced their original 
foundation, and by the success with which their early enterprizes ; were, attended. 
They were constantly recruited by parties, or individual horsemen, ^fyo fell out of 
employ ; and the regular states, too feeble to resist them, had recourse to the fatal 
policy of buying off their incursion, in some cases by payments in money, in others 
by cessions of territory. But this, though a serious, was a temporary evil. Having 
once been encduntered with decision, it was extinguished. The source in which 
the Pindarries originated has been stopped ; the native states have no longer large 
bodies of cavalry to discharge, and even if they had, there is no longer any secure 
position in which those bodies could assemble and establish themselves. , , - 

76. Can you shortly state to the Commi|tee the progress of subsidiary treaties 
with the native states ; for instance, what was the first subsidiary treaty with the 
Nizam ? — We had an early treaty, in the nature of a subsidiary engagement, with 
the Nabob of Lucknow, now' called the King of Oude. But that was so old in 
point of time, and so distant in respect of place, that it cannot be considered as 
forming a part of what may now be considered as our subsidiary system. 

77. That treaty ? — Yes; that treaty. 

78. When was that treaty made ; was it by Lord Clive? — I do not immediately 
recollect. 

79. What was the time of the first treaty with the Nizam ?— Our first treaty 
witli the Nizam was made in 1766. By that treaty we engaged, on receiving three 
months 1 notice, to afford him military assistance, and he, in consideration <$$&& 
yearly payment of nine, afterwards reduced to seven, lacs of rupees, granted qs 
the tract upon the sea coast, between Ganjam and Masulipatam, called . the 
Northern Circars. The next was a treaty of peace in 1768, the Nizam laying in 
the interval joined Hyder Ally in a war against us. By that we agreed to furnish 
the Nizam with two battalions whenever he should require them ; but he never did 
require them. 

80. Their being furnished depended upon a requisition from him ?— Yes.. 

81. They were both subsidiary treaties?; — They were only for , temporary asisi- 
ance. 

8g fj They were not for keeping up a force?— No* the first treaty that can fairly 
be called a subsidiary treaty, was that of Paungah, concluded with the Nizam in 
1790, prepat^Jp^y. to. Lprd Cornwallis’s war. ^ 

83. IVas that a subsidiary treaty ?— Yes ; but the forpe, furnished by us 'under 
it was not permanent,, It was preparatory to the war with Tippoo ; it made the 
member o( the triple alliance, consisting of 5 ,himsel£ the Eng^bj.an&Jtbje 
Mahrattas^ ^gainst Tippoo. The force furnish^. #$t treaty con?istecjm%f# 
two battalions. ’ : . 

84“ Did 
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84. Did we do it by one general treaty with the three powers, or by separate 
ones ? — By separate treaties. 

85. The Nizam was no party to the treaty with the Mahrattas, nor the Mah- 
rattas to that with the Nizam ?— No, not directly. 

86. Was this intended as a permanent arrangement, or merely for that particu- 

lar purpose-? — It depended upon the pleasure of the parties ; it was determinable 
at any time that either party chose ; and in point of fact, the two battalions were 
dismissed by the Nizam in 1 795, in resentment of our Refusing to assist him in his 
war with the Mahrattas; but they were recalled almost immediately afterwards, in 
consequence of the rebellion of his eldest son. + 

87. Was the occupation of any p&rt of the territory of the Deccan or of the 
Nizam’s dominions, any part of the stipulations of that treaty ?— No ; no territorial 
cession was provided for until 1 800. 

88. Having in view a war with Tippoo, and contemplating a partition of domi- 
nions ? — Yes ; and there was a partition treaty afterwards. 

89. Was that partition treaty after the peace?— It v?as ; in 1792, after the 
peace. 

90. It was understood, was it not, that there was to be a partition treaty when 
they first went to war ? — It was expected, though I think there was no specific 
provision made for the scale of partition. We had then a second subsidiary treaty 
with the Nizam in 1 798, preparatory to another war with Tippoo. 

91. That waiJ Lord Wellesley’s? — Yes; and that was the treaty that made the 
subsidiary force permanent, though it did not provide for any cession of territory 
for the payment of it. The Nizam was still bound to provide a money payment 
for the subsidiary force. The last subsidiary treaty took place in October 1800, 
the year after tbe fall of Seringapatam. 

92. Did that treaty provide for the cession of territory? — Yes, it did. 

93. With the same Nizam ? — Yes. 

94. Can you tell the Committee what was the outline or plan of that treaty r — 
The force provided for by that treaty consisted of eight battalions of native infantry, 
of 1,000 men each, and two regiments of native cavalry, of 500 each, with the 
due proportion of artillery, and the Nizam agreed, in commutation of the money 
payment, to cede to us all the territories acquired by him under the two partition 
treaties of 1792, and the other in 1799, after the wars with Tippoo. 

95. In respect to the subsidiary troops, do we levy them in the dominions of 
the princes for whose protection they were intended, or in our own possessions? — 
Generally speaking we levy them in our own possessions, but on one occasion a 
recruiting establishment was formed in the Nizam's country to supply the regi- 
ments with troops, but I believe that even the men recruited there were inhabitants 
of our own territories, who came into the Nizam’s country in search of service. 

96^ The inhabitants of the territory of the native state would not be reckoned 
safe, would they? — No, nor are they the kind of persons we should like to take. 

97. Were those 10,000 men to be stationed in the Nizam’s territories? — Yes, 
permanently ; there was a provision made, that in the event of war they should 
all be applicable to the purpose of general hostilities, with the exception of two bat- 
talions, which were to remain near the person of the Nizam. 

E.i.— VI. c 98. Was 
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98. Was he to pay them? — He ceded territory iu commutation of the money 
payment ; he ceded to us all the territory acquired by him under the treaty of 1 79 2 j 
after Lord Cornwallis’s war with Tippoo, and under that of 1 799 ? a ^ er Lord 
W ellesley’s war. 

99. We were to maintain them after that cession? — Yes. 

100. And we were at liberty to increase them if we saw occasion, were we not ? 
— No. 

101. Not in the event of hostilities? — We might, considering his territories as 
the territories of a friendly power, have sent troops to act in them ; but jve had no 
power to increase the subsidiary force permanently stationed in them. 

102. Was, then, the first cession of territory in consequence of a subsidiary 
alliance? — The first, with the exception of the Northern Circars ceded to us 
in 1766. 

103. Was there any subsequent alteration in the provisions of the treaty ? — 
There was one trifling alteration in the composition of the force immediately before 
the war with the Mahratlas, in 1 803 ; it was thought inconvenient to have so 
large a force as the Hydrabad subsidiary force, consisting of natives only; a sepa- 
rate arrangement was therefore entered into f with the Nizam, by which he agreed 
to receive a regiment of 1,000 Europeans instead of 2,000 sepoys. 

104. There was no other alteration in the federal relations? — No. 

105. What year did you go to Hydrabad ?— Originally in the year 1800, just 
before the conclusion of the treaty of that year. 

1 06. You had occasion to see a good deal of the Nizam’s country, making excur- 
sions of various sorts, going down to Madras, travelling, and so on? — Yes. 

107. Did you observe any, and if so, what alteration in the state of the inha- 
bitants of the country from the beginning of your acquaintance with that province 
to the end of it? — I should say, that a very material and constant change was 
going on for the worse ; the population was becoming more scanty, their poverty 
was increasing, and they were being gradually and progressively reduced to a still 
more and more abject condition of misery. 

108. Between what years? — 1800 and 1820. 

to 9. There was a commercial treaty in 1802, that had nothing to do with sub- 
sidiary arrangements, was there not? — Yes; but it was hardly attended with any 
practical consequences. 

I I, 0. To, what was the deterioration to which you have alluded to be ascribed ? — 
To the increasing rapacity and misrule of the government. The government was 
originally a bad government ; and the persons composing it were of one religion, 
while the people were of another. I think a great deal is to be referred to that 
cause. 

I I I. It was a Mahometan government ? — Yes, with a Hindoo population. 

112. Did. hs ever occur to you, that any part of that constant degeneracy of 
government arose from its inability to protect ? — A great deal arose in this par- 
ticular instance from the personal character of the olej Nizam, and of his minister, 
Azimmol- Oinrah, a man who was in absolute power for many years; they were 
both ver.y weak,. v^y estnavagant, and, y^rapaeioas pgen. * 

113. After 
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113. After making all allowance for personal character, do you consider the 
subsidiary relation itself as having a tendency to produce that?— I have no doubt 
it gave efficacy to all the bad features of that character. 

114. Were you for some time resident at Poonah? — Yes, a year and a half. 

115. At that time the Peishwa was a subsidiary ally ? — Yes. 

116. In- the space of time between 1800 and 1820, what sort of change did 
you happen to observe in the ceded territories ? — I never had an opportunity of 
seeing" the ceded territories. I have no doubt the progress that had taken place 
there had been precisely the reverse of what I have mentioned ; having been trans- 
ferred to our government, they were reviving in much the same ratio in which the 
rest' Of the Nizam’s territories were declining. I have always understood they were 
progressively improving. Our own territories are better governed than those of the 
native states in close alliance with us, but not so well governed as the territories of 
those native powers which have retained any considerable portion of their original 
independence. There was a great difference between the character of the Peishwa’s 
government, under the influence of our subsidiary alliance, when I saw it, from 
what I noticed in that of the Nizam. The alliance with the Peishwa was of 
more recent origin, and his government was in a much more vigorous state. And 
that I take to have been one of the causes of his breaking out as he did ; he. relied 
on his own people and on his own vigour. His government had not been weakened 
and humbled like the Nizam’s ; he could not brook the weight of our control, and 
he fell in the effort to cast it off. 

117. Was he a Hindoo ? — Yes, a Mahratta, as well as his people. 

118. You think upon the whole, that the marks of the vigour of his govern- 
ment- were discernible in the better condition of the people ?— Remarkably so ; his 
people were contented, and had great reason to be so. 

119. Is there the same importance attached to caste that there was? — Among 
the Hindoos as much as ever. 

120. Would they not dislike being governed by princes of inferior caste ? — Yes ; 
they look dowm with great disgust upon their own lowest castes. 

121. Had we ever a subsidiary treaty with the king of Tanjore ? Yes, I think 
we had. 

122. Is the natural course of a subsidiary treaty that it will end in the complete 
dependence of the state in time ? — Yes, inevitably. 

123. Lord Wellesley was the first who begun that subsidiary system, was he 
not? — Yes, that system in the shape and to the extent in which it is now contem- 
plated by the Committee. 

124. Were you at Poonah before or since the termination of the Peishwa’s go- 
vernment ? — Before the war with him. " ' 

125. You have no knowledge of the actual state of it?— No ; I left India shortly 
after the war which placed his territories in our possession. 

126. Y'6u do not know anything particularly of the Nagpore country ?— I appre- 
hend it was. better governed than the Nizam’s, but not so well as that of the Peishwa ; 
and in point of condition, it occupied perhaps- an intermediate place between the two. 

127. Our first connection with the Peishwa begun when he was under a regency ? 
— No; we had in early times a close connection with bis father Ragobah, but not 
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of a permanent nature ; we espoused his interests when he was opposed by the 
other branches of the Mahratta confederation ; but we had no connection with 
this individual Peishwa. 

128. He was an infant when he came to authority? — -Not when our first treaty 
was concluded with him ; we had no treaty with him till that of Bassein, concluded 
in 1802. An attempt was made by Lord Wellesley to induce him to join the 
alliance with the Company and the Nizam against Tippoo in 1798, hut h e refused. 
After the conquest of Mysore a considerable portion of territory was reserved, and 
offered to the Peishwa as a gift, on condition of his becoming a member of the 
subsidiary alliance, but he persisted in his refusal. 

129. You mean of the triple alliance? — No; the triple alliance was that of 179 0- 

130. Was not territory offered to Holkar, which he refused r — -No. 

131. Were not treaties made with Scindia and Holkar before the war of 179 0 ? 
— No, not on that occasion. I believe that Scindia and Holkar joined as dependents 
of the Peishwa, but not as independent powers. 

132. We have treated with them as independent powers? — Yes, we; did long 
anterior to that, though the treaty of Sahley in 1782 was rather negotiated through 
Scindia than concluded with him. By our treaty with the Peishwa in 1817, the 
Mahratta confederacy was “ dissolved in form and substance.” Since that time, 
therefore, Scindia, Holkar, the Rajah of Berar, the Guicowar, and the other smaller 
Mahratta princes have been nominally as well as really independent. Our first 
subsidiary treaty with the Peishwa took place in 1802 : he was dethroned or abdi- 
cated, whichever it may be called, in 1818; he therefore survived his alliance 
with us only 1 6 years. 

133. You say, in your answers to the written questions proposed to you, that the 
only danger we have to apprehend is from a well-concerted conspiracy, or a rebel- 
lion of our own army ; do you mean a conspiracy among the immediate subjects of 
the Company, or among the native princes under our control Among our own 
subjects. The greatest danger is from our native army ; and the next, and perhaps 
the only other, is from our own subjects. I do not apprehend that there is any 
danger from a conspiracy of the native princes ; they might concur in it, and render 
assistance, but the greatest source of danger appears to me to be in our native 
army, and there, I think, there is very considerable danger. 

134" Immediate danger ? — It might occur at any time; particularly if among 
the native officers a man of considerable talent were to arise, and to acquire influence, 
as such a man might, over the sepoys. 

1 35* You do not think there is any foundation now for such an apprehension ? — 
No ; I think the occurrence of the danger would be sudden ; if there were time to 
discern its approach, I think it might be averted. In 1806 we had a formidable 
and an extensive insurrection among our native troops. 

136. That arose from a particular cause ? — It is doubtful what* the real cause 
was. Those generally assigned lay upon the surface. The efficient causes, I believe, 
lay deeper. 

137. You do not apprehend there is any settled disaffection? — Certainly not. 

138. But you think there is a constant indefinite danger belonging to our position 
in India ?— The magazine is charged, though at present there is no spark likely to 

be 
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be applied to it. The danger most to be apprehended is the appearance of any foreign. 

person of considerable talents and ambition among the native officers, whose situa- — — 

tion would enable him to take advantage of any accidental disaffection among the 21 February 1832. 
sepoys. I have no doubt that many of those individual native officers having got H missel Esq 
all that they can get, are very much discontented. 

139. Would a Hindoo be readily received into Mahometan society if he aban- 
doned his religion ? — Yes ; they do not look upon an apostate with the abhorrence 
that we do. The Mahometans receive converts readily. The Hindoos, as they 
do. not admit proselytes, look with great indifference on the followers of other 
religions. 

140. Do you conceive that employing a great number of natives in civil and 
military stations of trust would be attended with danger, or would be an improve- 
ment? — The process of introducing them would necessarily be one of time and 
considerable difficulty ; but the result would be very beneficial. The great mischief 
of our internal government in India has been, the abolition of the respectable 
class of natives; it has occasioned the utter extinction of that class. 

141. You think it could not be done immediately ? — It must be a work of both 
time and difficulty. 

142. And of some danger? — Yes, of course; all very great changes involve 
some degree of danger. I think, however, that it might be accomplished without 
any serious danger ; and it is a measure of such eminent importance, that I am 
satisfied it ought to be attempted. 

143. The effect of it would be, raising natives to become conspicuous among 
their countrymen, so far setting them forward to do mischief?- — We should hardly 
increase their power of doing mischief, and we should very much diminish their 
inducement. By affording them, what we do not afford them now, respectable 
employment, and placing them in a creditable condition of life, we should do more 
than we could effect in any other way to reconcile them to our government. At 
present they cannot but be dissatisfied with it, not as a foreign government only, 
but as a government in which they have no stake, and which holds out to them no 
objects of hope or expectation. I take the reign of Akbar, who was contemporary 
with our Elizabeth, to have been that under which India was the best governed. 

We have no reason to suppose that it had ever been so well governed before, and 
we know that it has never been so well governed since. The instruments that 
were principally chosen by him were not of his own race and religion, but Hindoos, 
the natives of the country; and the result justified his choice. 
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The Right Hon. Charles Watkins Williams Wynn, in the Chair. 

Lieutenant-Colonel BARNEWELL called in and examined. 

144 - How many years have you been in the service of the Company ?— Thirty 
years. r J J 

145. During that time what diplomatic situation have you held ?— During the 

last to years I have held the situation of Political Agent in Kattiawar. & „ 

146. During that time had you many opportunities of witnessing the effect of 
the subsidiary system upon the native powers ? — As far as our subsidiary treaty with 
the State of Baroda, I had an opportunity of witnessing its effects. 

What power was the subsidiary in the service of? — The Guicowar, one of 
the Mahratta powers, with whom we entered into a treaty in the year 1802. ' v 

148. For what period can you speak to what has been the effect of that arrange- 
ment on the internal state of the country ? — From the period of our treaty with the 
Guickwar until the year 1820, during which the natural defects and condition of 
the prince caused the government to be controlled under the advice and aid of 
the resident. 

149. Do you mean the whole internal government?— A minister and a regency 

conducted all the details of the Baroda government, subject to the advice of the 
resident, who superintended their proceedings, reporting every thin<* that took 
place to his own government for their approbation and information; the effect of 
this control was very favourable. In 1802, at the period of our first connection 
this government had been nearly subverted by the Arab soldiery, and by disputes 
that existed between the different members of the Guicowar family ; it also was so 
oppressed by pecuniary emoarrassments as to be in a state of bankruptcy. Through 
our interference money was advanced and loans were raised bv mortgaging or 
rendering (under our bhanderry) the revenues of the State liable for the films 
advanced : the effect of our control and arrangements up to the year iff i 8 cleared 
neatly all the old debt of the State, and raised it from l condition of anarchy and 
bankiuptcy to one of comparative prosperity and tranquillity. . ^ 

150. You were in Goozerat as late as a year ago?— I was, 18 months ago. 

- V 5 V ^ State ™ Wh , at state the countr y now is with respect to its' revenue » 
depreciation m the value of agricultural produce had taken place and the 
revenues had decreased. The eastern districts of Goozerat areCehv rich jSj 
fruitful, especially those under the direct rule of the British Government 
ntrreat Far \°^ he country has been ceded to us, we understand?— We have 
oMp^t'a’sloSot.” ° 00Zeral ' ° ,herS ”Mer us by ft, co^st 

154. What 
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1 KA What is the cause?— The changed state of India ; it was formerly greatly 
disturbed and it is now in a state of internal peace ; this prevents * e a e ^P'° 5 ™ e “ t 6 M „ ch ,9,2. 

‘ “r" havjthought^s Sentry was iess d^trbed . ^ w = 

in consequence of the fall m the P l, ^- S ° employed in : I do not think that 
with respect to Goozerat, the putt ha :1 ? ought to have done, but 

thev have made any remission to the degree uidt m y o . , , h * 

*g hare been obliged ,0 make some t— s^becanse rf. they ■ 

ryots would seek shelter in the Com pa. y , this asvlum Which they can always 

you S of^o < pin|on a thatTh t at^counterbalances^^i^ ^^T^^pj^y^hich^is 

affords’ increased security to the subjects ot it, while it ai.o give 

to the ruler of the State. . , Wr^nsprl nower which that subsidiary 

■ 59 - What I mean to say is <hts < does the t”^ powey ? ^ ^ Q J_ 

force gives it, 13 J‘ „f tralsfL ng [heir Residence there, and of migrating 
panv 3 territory affords them oi tunsieiu g difficult to soecitv- 

from the State?— How far it operates in oing so 1 for collecting the 

160. Previous to the employment of the s ^ b ^ a ’ A 7 auDrobat i on of the 

revenue, is it necessary for the ^uicowar troops unless the resident 

resident?— Certainly, he cannot emp oy y P einp i oy ed ; he is not entitled 
concurs in the justice of the way m which they aie empioyea , 

to the aid of the force unless to Qbtainajustobj t reveilU e ?— Never ; the 

16,1. Have the force been employed for collecting the revenu ^ ^ 

Guicowar, by mismanagement, might exci e a Drese rve the general peace 

necessary to "employ the foixes to SuTco war of aid t e is Entitled ? to by 

?^ y °,t”w’e S wouid be rigidly maintained, of not allowing our 

“^6° 3 . to T^ 

ru^VnXSXU'^rour protection being abused. So 
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foreign. resident had a control sufficient to influence the government, our protection could 

not have been made use of to a bad object ; this control ceased with the life of 

6 March 1832. the late prince, whose natural defects caused it ; the succession of the present prince 

. was accompanied by his assumption of the management of his own government, 

Lt.-Loi. bameweu. and o(jr j n fl nence being limited to the fulfilment of our bhanderry contracts to 

bankers and other individuals. 

163. Since what time is that?— Since 1820. I beg leave to refer the Committee 
to the Minute of Mr. Elphinstone, dated in April 1 820 ; it will supply all the 
particulars that rendered it necessary for us to retire from a greater interference. 
Sir John Malcolm’s Minute of the 1st March 1828, and his further Minute and 
his Journal of his proceedings at the Court of Barodain January 1830, will furnish 
the Committee with a detail of all transactions with this State up to the latest 
period. 

164. Is Sir John Malcolm’s Minute published in his book? -No. There is 
aletter also of the 7th January 1 820, from the Bombay government to the Supreme 
Government of Bengal, in which they take a full review of the nature of our 
Baroda relations, which would be also a useful paper to refer to. 

165. Are you prepared to suggest any effectual check under the subsidiary 
system short of assuming the entire direction of the native forces ? — I cannot 
suggest any plan. I believe experience has shown the impracticability of carrying on 
interference, with benefit to the people or the ruler, unless the prince will be entirely 
controled by our advice ; this is a species of management few independent princes 
will ever be reconciled to. Our political relations with Oude are similar to those at 
Baroda, and I believe all attempts to induce the king of Oude to make arrange- 
ments for an improved system of internal government have proved ineffectual, in 
consequence of the Prince being decidedly opposed to any degree of control that 
is calculated to lessen his patronage, or to limit his profits of management. 

166. In point of fact, previous to the year 1820 our resident was himself the 
acting governor ? — The ruling prince being, from his natural defects, unable 
to conduct the details of his government, they were managed by a minister and 
a regency, who acted under the advice of the resident, and the State was relieved 
from a great debt it had incurred. Under this control, by this period, could a similar 
system have been continued, it is probable the old as well as the new debt would 
have been paid off ; but the result is now very different, as, after we withdrew from 
interference, the prince has not paid the loan contractors, but put the revenue in his 
private coffers. 

167. Is not that very general in consequence of the interference, the prince 

having a private coffer of his own, independent of his public treasury ? — In the 
Mahratta State it is frequently the case ; I believe no state in India has derived so 
much benefit, both as affecting the government and the people, as the Guicowar 
State, from our interference. Soon after the prince was left his own master his 
government fell into disorder, and his avarice involved it in great pecuniary em- 
barrassments. J 

1 68. Is that from profusion or avarice? — In this instance avarice impelled him 
to violate our guarantee. That offence would justify, according to usage, any degree 
of severity or penalty that Government might have thought proper to inflict, affthe 

State 
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State failed to fulfil its obligations to the bankers who had advanced loans on the foreign. 

faith of our bhanderry. This is a contract by which our government comes under an 

obligation to fulfil a mortgage on the annual revenues. The prince pledges a 6 March 1832. 
certain portion of the receipts of the government, or the revenue's of particular dis- L c rz~ 
tricts, to pay it; we are bound, as the bhanderry, to use all the power we possess, if c ' a>nem 
such becomes necessary, to enforce the fulfilment of this contract : we might con- 
fiscate. It differs from a guarantee so far, as if we had been guarantee, a pecuniary 
responsibility would attach to us, but a bhanderry obligation is limited to the 
enforcement only of the contract. 

169. It seems to be the disposition of these princes rather to amass treasure than 
to waste it ? — Their object is to accumulate private treasure and hoard it. 

170. Do they lead a jolly life ? — The present prince is not of a disposition to 
do so, or to spend money, as he is very parsimonious. 

171. Is their object in amassing this treasure to provide for their family? — No, 
the treasure of this prince would be the property of his successor at his death : 
his family are provided for by the State. 

172. It seems now to be more the continuance of inveterate habit than anything 
else ? — The habits of all the Mahratta princes lead them to desire to accumulate 
treasure, as the possession of it gives them weight and consideration. 

1 73. Can you inform the Committee whether it is a usual clause in the treaties with 
these princes to give a bhanderry for the public? — No clause in our treaties mention 
it ; the practice we found to exist on forming a connection with the Baroda State : 
this custom was general throughout the Goozerat, and shows the mistrust of the 
people with respect to their government. In every contract between the prince and 
his subjects mistrust was so great that security was essential to produce confidence 
from those possessing sufficient power : the Arab zemindars were selected to be 
the security to every contract for money lent and the engagements of government, 
and we were obliged, as a condition for obtaining quiet possession of the fort of 
Baroda, to substitute our bhanderry in the room of that of the .Arabs, which we 
removed. 

174. Who stipulated for that? — Government. It is a point of honour with the 
Arabs not to withdraw unless replaced by a new security ; their character is con- 
cerned in the observance of this rule; the native governments in Goozerat ail 
observed this system for enforcing claims; in fact it was the only way in which all 
engagements were entered into and fulfilled. 

175. For what time and in what part of India were you employed? — In the 
province of Goozerat. 

176. In what department were you employed? — In the Revenue department for 
about 1 2 years, in the Political for nine years. 

1 77. You were employed in the collection of the revenues for the districts ceded 
for subsidy by the Guicowar ? — I was. 

178. Will you mention the comparative state of the ceded districts compared 
with the districts under the direct sovereignty of the Guicowar? — The Company’s 
districts are in a better condition, and both person and property are more secure. 

179. The revenue of the G uicowar is in a mostinvolved state ? — It is embarrassed 
from the misconduct of the present sovereign. 
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180. What is the revenue of the Ceded Districts now, are they in arrear ? — It is 
impossible for me to state the arrears. The provinces under our direct rule in Gooze- 
rat yield about 38 lacs of rupees of revenue, but within that sum are included 
provinces that we have acquired by conquest from the late Peishwa. 

181. Have the revenues of the Goozerat districts fallen off since they have 
been in our possession 1 — No, they have rather increased by increase of cultivation, 
and by the increase of population ; the rates of revenue I believe have not been 
increased. 

182. Have they been diminished? — The revenues have been diminished, and 
are diminishing with the price of produce; our system was not to increase but 
from new cultivation. 

183. Is the general cultivation of the Ceded Provinces superior or inferior to 
that of the provinces in the direct dominion of the Guicowar? — Both are remark- 
ably well cultivated. 

184. Do you say there is any difference between them ?— -I think there is 
a greater increase of cultivation in the Company’s provinces than in the Guickwar. 

185. You consider the profits of cultivation to have diminished since the war, in 
what proportion ? — I do ; from the depreciated value of produce : it is felt parti- 
cularly by those who have a fixed property, and who pay a fixed rent; their produce 
of course yields a less profit than it formerly did. 

1 86. I think you said the value of the land in cultivation generally was decreased 
since the war in the proportion of about one-third, if I understood you ? — -Cotton 
had fallen in price, and so had grain ; the market prices would be the best Criterion 
for ascertaining to what extent ; I cannot exactly state the degree, from memory, 
that they have fallen in the market. 

187. You can only state that there is a considerable decrease?-— Yes, a consi- 
derable decrease in the revenues, and a fall in the prices of produce. 


Mortis, 27 ° die Martii, 1832 . 


Henry Gally Knight, Esq., in the Chair. 


Colonel MUNRO, called in and examined. 

188. In what part of India were you? — In the Madras establishment. 

189. Only at Madras ? — Yes. 

190. In what situation were you?— I was Resident at Travaucore and Cochin 
for about ten years. 

191. What opinion have you formed of the general nature and character of our 
subsidiary treaties in India and their effect on the good government in the respec- 
tive territories to which they relate?— I may state that our subsidiary alliances 

appear 
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appear to me eminently calculated to strengthen our military and political power in 
India. How far they may be conducive to the internal good government of the 
several states with which we are connected must depend entirely on the use we 
make of our influence over the administration of those states. 

192. Are you aware of any states in which it was usefully exercised for the hap- 
piness of the inhabitants of the country ? — Yes ; in Mysore, while the late Sir Barry 
Close and Mr. Webb were residents, it promoted the prosperity and happiness of 
the country ; and in Travancore, when I was resident, several measures were adopted 
at my suggestion for the amelioration of the condition of the people. 

193. Were there any particular features in the possession of the resident with 
regard to these countries ? — In Mysore there was a very able dewan, who acted under 
the superintendence of the residents. In Travancore I was obliged to take direct 
charge of the administration of all the branches of the government and to act myself 
as dewan, in consequence of the great difficulties and embarrassments in which all 
the departments of the state were involved. 

194. Was that by native mismanagement?— By native mismanagement. 

195. Previous to any subsidiary alliance? — Both previously and after it. The 
country had declared war against the British Government, and it was soon after the 
conclusion of peace that 1 was appointed resident. But no description can exhibit 
an adequate idea of the oppressive character of the native government of Travan- 
core, and of the great embarrassments under which every part of the administration 
laboured. 

19b. You found great fiscal exaction and maladministration of justice? — There 
was no administration of justice whatever ; the Rajah was absolute ; the dewan 
exercised in the most despotic manner all the powers of the government. There 
was a chain of officers, from the dewan to the meanest inhabitant, exercising also all 
the powers of government, judicial, revenue, and military ; bribery and extortion 
prevailed in all parts ; every officer of the government had authority to impose 
fines on the people at his pleasure ; the property of the inhabitants was considered 
to belong to the Rajah on their death, and was only redeemed by very oppressive 
fines. 

1 97. Were you authorized by treaty to take upon yourself that direct interference 1 
— The treaty authorized the general interference of the British Government ; but 
I assumed the charge of the administration at the express request of the Rajah, with 
the authority of the British Government. 

98. In short, it was completely voluntary on the part of the Rajah? — It was at 
he earnest request of the Rajah. 

199. With the concurrence of his subjects ?■— They were never consulted. 

200. Have the kindness to state the changes that were introduced in consequence 
of your suggestions ? — Many most oppressive monopolies and imposts were abo- 
lished, improved arrangements were adopted in the collection of the revenue, 
the powers of the public servants were limited and defined, a system for the admi- 
nistration of justice was introduced under their own laws, and all the debts of the 
state were paid off. 

201. You made an attempt to introduce the Hindoo law? — That is the law of 
the country ; no other law has ever been admitted. 

E.r.— VI. d 2 202. You 
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202. You introduced that because there was no law at all before? — Only the 
arbitrary will of the servants of government ; practically there was no law whatever, 
although the Hindoo law is the law of the state. 

203. With what success was this measure attended ? — In general the results were 
extremely satisfactory, and the administration, after these objects were effected, was 
delivered over to a native dewan. 

204. Then subsequently did it go on well ? — While the influence of the resident 
was employed in guiding the administration of affairs, it did go on well; but I have 
understood that latterly that influence has been very much withdrawn, and that 
affairs have relapsed into their former state of misrule and disorder. 

205. And that the condition of the inhabitants is much less happy than it was ? 
— I have understood so. 

206. How long had you the charge of the situation? — About three years. 

207. Between the years 1809 and 1812? — About the year 1 8 1 1 . 1 was ap- 

pointed in 1810; I took charge in 1 8 1 1 ; from 1811 to 1814. 

208. What was the nature of their relations with this country? — It was con- 
nected by a subsidiary alliance, authorizing the British Government to interfere for 
the good of the people. 

209. To au indefinite extent? — The degree of interference was not specified. 

210. That was the treaty of 1795 ? — There were two treaties; the last was nego- 
tiated by Colonel now General Macaulay: I believe it ivas in 1805 that the last 
subsidiary treaty was made. 

an. Those treaties authorized our almost indefinite interference? — They autho- 
rized our interference, without stating or imposing any limits to the exercise of it. 

212. Was this treaty accompanied by any stipulation of military protection? — 
Yes ; it was a subsidiary treaty, by which a military force was to be maintained for 
the protection of Travancore. 

213. And in the country? — The Government, to the best of my recollection, re- 
served to itself the power to employ part of the force in the Company’s territories, 
if it should be necessary. 

214. This force was there while you were there? — Yes, it was; I have under- 
stood it has been since withdrawn by Mr. Lushington’s government, but that the 
subsidy has been continued. 

21,5. There was a subsidy as well as protection? — Yes, to pay the troops. 

216. Was not the subsidy converted into a cession of territory latterly? — There 
was no cession of territory. 

217. It was hard cash, in short? — Yes, and is now paid, since the removal of the 
troops. 

218. You know that of your own knowledge? — I have understood so, it is only 
from information. 

219. Have you reason to suppose the natives viewed your interference with satis- 
faction, when you took upon yourself the administration of the government? — I have 
every reason to believe they did ; it relieved them from a most oppressive system of 
government. 

i 2 2°. What opinion have you formed on the subject suggested a good deal by 
Sir Thomas Munro, of employing a dewan in the management of a country ? — A 

dewan 
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dewan must necessarily be employed if the states preserve any appearance of inde- 
pendent government ; while they retain the appearance of independent government 
the British influence must be exercised through a dewan. 

221. Will the country be better managed indirectly through a dewan, or directly 
by a resident? — While the native states retain possession of the government of their 
territories it would be highly inexpedient that the resident should take charge of 
the administration ; it is only in a case of great exigency that it would be necessary 
for the resident to assume the direct management of affairs. 

222. Do you think a country is more happily and better governed indirectly 
through the dewan, or directly by the resident? — It must depend on the character 
and capacity of the dewan ; I suppose there would be a greater security for good 
government in the integrity and ability of a British resident ; but that measure 
could be employed only in a case of great extremity ; its permanent adoption would 
excite extreme jealousy, and involve, in fact, the subversion of the independence of 
a state. 

223. Have you reason to believe that since the resident has exercised a less 
direct interference, the affairs of government have relapsed into disorder ? — I have 
been informed so. 

224. Do you recollect the amount of the subsidy ? — It is eight lacs of rupees 
a year, and it is now drawn from the country without any return, as the subsidiary 
force has been removed. 

225. Of course it is on the understanding that the troops shall be forthcoming 
in case of necessity? — Yes; but if no subsidiary treaty existed, we should find it 
necessary, from a regard to our own interests, to protect that country, both against 
foreign invasion and internal anarchy. 

226. You seem to be of opinion that it would be more for the happiness of the 
natives to continue the subsidiary system than to retrace our steps? — We cannot 
abandon the subsidiary system without endangering our own security ; and I con- 
sider that the employment of the resident’s influence over the management of the 
affairs of the states connected with .us by subsidiary treaties, (I understand, of 
course, when that influence is exercised with judgment and ability,) will not only be 
conducive to the happiness of the inhabitants of those states, but will in general be 
necessary to prevent oppression and injustice on the part of their governments. 

227. What was the tenure of land in this country ; did the zemindary system 
prevail ? — The tenures are very various ; a ryotwar system prevails, in which the 
most absolute property in the soil is recognised. 

228. Were you resident at any other place ? — No. 

229. Have you any observations of a general nature to make, in addition to 
what you have given, to throw a light on the subsidiary system ? — It appears to 
me that the subsidiary system is calculated to occasion misgovernment and op- 
pression of the inhabitants, unless it is corrected by the influence of the British 
resident. 

230. Then you think the disadvantage attending the subsidiary system can only 
be obviated by the personal character of the resident ? — By the abilities and inte- 
grity of the resident. 

231. Do 
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231. Do you conceive in general the powers of the resident are too much re* 
stricted by the nature of the subsidiary system ?•— He generally acts under the in- 
structions of his government, which vary according to circumstances ; but a dispo- 
sition has been manifested to abstain from interferences in the internal affairs of the 
allied states. 

232. Without reference to such treaties ? — Always with reference to the 
treaties. 

233. The residents are in constant communication with the Government ? — In 
constant communication ; they report all their proceedings to Government, and act 
under its directions. 

234. There are no stated times of communication ? — No. 

235. What sort of intervals did you usually have? — It depends entirely on cir- 
cumstances ; a week or a fortnight, perhaps only a day. 

236. What w'as the longest time you were ever without? — Usually ten days or 
a fortnight, seldom more. 

237. Had you never to wait for answers ? — Yes ; occasionally there was a delay 
in receiving answers. 

238. Were you ever inconvenienced by the delay? — I cannot say that I was ; 
points of urgency were answered with expedition. 

239. There were no points in which it was necessary to refer home : they did not 
frequently occur? — No, they did not. 

240. But sometimes ? — They might occasionally have occurred. The Govern- 
ment took on itself to decide on matters relating to the local government that re- 
quired immediate execution. 

241. The other place at which you were resident was Cochin? — Yes. 

242. What were the particular circumstances of that? — Very much resembling 
those in which Travancore was placed. I was obliged to take charge of the inter- 
nal administration of Cochin also. 

243. That had been in a state of maladministration? — Yes, in great confusion ; 
and it had a very heavy debt to pay to the Company, occasioned by the expenses 
of the war in which it had been engaged against the British Government. 

244. Did not a considerable part of the debt originate in a pepper contract ? — 
•No, the greater part of it was occasioned by arrears of subsidy, and by the expenses 
of the war, which those countries had to pay to the English Government. The 
contract for pepper expired before I arrived in Travancore. 

245. The subsidy was paid in money ? — Entirely in money. 

246. At Cochin, likewise, you found almost the non-existence of justice? — The 
same general description will apply to Cochin as to Travancore. 

247. And in the same way it was revised and improved while you were there ? — 
Yes, the same remedies were employed, with similar results. 

248. What proportion did the subsidy bear to the whole revenue of the country ? 
— A very great proportion. I frequently applied for a reduction of the subsidy to 
the British Government, but without effect. 

249. Do you conceive, in consequence of the extent of that subsidy, the country 
was impoverished so as to interfere with its produce ?-- Of course, greatly so. The 
revenues of the country scarcely amounted to seven lacs of rupees, and the subsidy 

was 
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was three lacs and a half. The removal of so great a quantity of specie from the foreign. 
country must operate injuriously to its prosperity. 

250. What were the amount of the revenues in Travancore? — Twenty-eight lacs 2 7 March 1832. 
of rupees when I took the charge of it ; they were raised to thirty-four lacs when I Colonel Muwo. 
delivered back the charge of the government to a native dewan. 

251. In the Company’s territories, your idea is that too great a revenue was 
exacted? — Yes. In the same way I may state, that the drain of treasure from the 
Company’s territories, without any adequate return from a balance of trade, must, 
in the course of time, produce very injurious effects to their prosperity. 

252. You stated that the subsidy was heavy with regard to Cochin ; do you con- 
sider it heavy with regard to Travancore ? — Not in so great a degree as at Cochin, 
where it amounted to half of the revenue of the country. It was not much greater 
at Travancore than was necessary to provide a sufficient subsidiary force in defence 
of the country. 

253. In Travancore and Cochin the only use of a subsidiary force is to protect 
it from external enemies? — Since the conquest of Mysore there is no external danger, 
excepting ■ from invasion by sea; the presence of the subsidiary force prevented 
internal commotions. The country had been long subject to insurrections, which 
were the only remedy the people had against the cruel oppressions and exactions to 
which they were exposed. Frequent insurrections occurred before the British force 
was stationed there. 

254. Do you understand that insurrections now occur ? — I have been informed 
that discontent prevails ; but insurrection is less likely to occur, because the govern- 
ment is supported by the British power. 

255. Hence, you suppose, originates the necessity of Government interfering de- 
cisively, if it interfere at all? — Certainly ; insurrection, which was the only remedy 
of the people, is now hopeless. 

256. When these insurrections took place, having for their object to effect some 
mitigation in the collection of the revenue, did they ever succeed in their object ? — 

Their success was generally limited to the removal of some very unpopular minister, 
and the abolition of any obnoxious regulation of the government, after which the 
march of affairs fell back into its ordinary course. 

257. As a mean it was very ineffectual? — Yes, the government resumed their 
usual system of administration. 

258. Do you believe these two countries were in a better or a worse state than 
the other countries of India ; how would you say they stood relatively ? They 
were in a very miserable state. 

259. Rather more so than the other parts of India? — I think they were, from the 

peculiar oppressive character of the government, * 

260. What are the peculiar features of the state of Nairs • — Their usages 
are very remarkable. They are Hindoos ; marriage is not known among them ; pro- 
perty is inherited through the females entirely. 

261. Is it equally divided?-— It is equally divided among the sons. There is 
great corruptiorrand relaxation of morals. 

262. That is peculiar to the Nairs \ — Yes, on the coast of Malabar. 

v 263. There 
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263. There is promiscuous intercourse, and not marriage? — Not promiscuous 
intercourse ; temporary connections are formed add dissolved at thj| pleasure of the 
parties. 

264. The property goes through females ? — Yes. The same rule applies to the 
government. The rajah’s son does not inherit, but the eldest son of the females of 
the rajah’s house. 

265. Who would actually succeed him ? — The eldest son of any of the females 
of the rajah’s house. The Nairs are a brave and turbulent race of men, degraded, 
however, especially in Travancore, by great vices. Their character stands higher 
in the Company’s territory in the north of Malabar, 

266. Were there many British residents, and in what way were they occupied in 
Travancore and Cochin ? — Some were employed in shipbuilding from the teak w ood, 
and others in private trade. 

267. And some were resident up the country in the interior ? — Yes, they were. 

268. And then you found that they did not ill-treat the natives? — Their conduct 
was always satisfactory ; and they were found extremely useful in introducing the 
circulation of money in the country, and giving employment to the people. * 

269. You think it is so much for their interest to treat the natives well, that th$y 
do so ? — It is so much their interest to acquire the respect and confidence of the 
natives, that their conduct is generally kind and conciliatory. 

270. There is no foreign settlement? — Cochin had been a Dutch settlement, and 
Anjengo was a British settlement ; the latter was under the resident. 

271. Has the country improved during your residence ; has the agricultural pro- 
duce and the revenue also improved ? — I have mentioned the increase of revenue : 
the commerce and agriculture of the country were greatly improved. 

272. Did the revenue increase, notwithstanding the abolition of the monopolies ? 
— Yes, it did. 

273. Did the price of agiicultural produce fall ? — The free exportation of agricul- 
tural produce was allowed, and its price was not found to fall ; it w'as prohibited 
under the old system, but under the new arrangements the freest exportation of all 
the productions of the country was permitted and encouraged. 

274. Is it necessary to employ troops in the collection of the revenue ? — Not wlnle 
I was in charge of the administration. 


RICHARD JENKINS, Esq., a Member of the Committee, examined. 

275. What situation did you fill in India? — I w'as originally a Writer in the 
Bombay establishment ; I went to the College at Calcutta in 1801, from that I was 
appointed, in 1804, as an assistant to the Resident in Scindia’s camp. On the death 
of the resident taking place, I acted for a year in that situation ; and for the 
remaining nearly 20 years of my services in India I was Political Resident at 
Nagpore. 

276. What opinion have you formed upon the general nature and character of our 
subsidiary treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good government of the 
respective territories to which they relate ? — The question regarding our subsidiary 
alliances seems to require a short reference to the still more genefal one, viz. ate 
we to maintain our ascendency as the paramount power in India;' and if sq, it 

to 
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to be maintained through the means of subsidiary alliance, or through what 

° l The y risr anf progress of our power in India have been rapid and marvellous. 
Unlike other empires ours has been in a great degree forced upon us, built up at 
almost every step P against our own deliberate resolution to avoid it, in the face, I may 
of Ivery opposition which could be given to it by the Legislature, by His 
Maiesty’s Government, by the Court of Directors acting upon corresponding ^po- 
sitions' L our governments abroad. Each successive Governor-general for the 
last half century, sent from this country, with minds fresh and untouched by local 
prejudices including Lord Cornwallis during his first administration, who went to 
? A nnHpr the Act containing the well known denunciation against conquest and 

stronfflv impressed against the existing foreign policy in India) and Lord Amherst, 
have t en rE to enter into wan and negotiations, defensive in their objects, but 
gSfy SSj in that very extension of territory and dominion which was 

dre What are we to infer from this, but that oor position in India has always bem 
such that our existence has depended on the very steps proscribed by the Legislature, 
an] which ZuTd surely have been most religiously avoided by those nobtemen had 
not the public safety demanded a contrary course j that at no one ,me for tioe last 
cn vpars have our ablest and most enlightened politicians been able to find a rest g 
where r mighulpl in securif amidst the wreck of surround 
that we are now perhaps in the same uncertain predicament, though all but masters 

° f With regtnl to 'the system on which this ascendancy, if necessary to ™rexist- 
ence in iX is to be maintained, I have to observe, that a very peat proportion of 
Tpower hal ^en out of the subsidiary policy It is indeed l the main sourceof 
our ascendancy, both military and political , it has grown W1 o ’ ^ 

strengthened with our strength. ‘It is interwoven with 

therefore the question of abandoning, or mater, lally departing from ,t see™ to 
me to be quite irrational, unless we are at the same time p p 

In We first appeared in India as traders, but it was as armed traders, and our 
various contests with our European rivals, the prospect of which renderedawarhke 
garb necessary to support our peaceful objects, were the origin of our military 
reputat^on S in that°region. Courted even by the Great Mogul, h \ h ° 

Persia, as useful instruments to free their coasts from pirates, we acquired, ^ 
mice of our aid many of those commercial advantages which fixed us on the con 
Lent of India.’ TtJn again the breaking up of the Mogul 

factories, to protect our lives and properties. The same skill and , he 

had at first won our way to commercial settlements, displayed anew m 
native powers newly arising out of the wrecks of the empire, to court our aid m their 
%££ another f and the views of securing and ioprovmg j « commemd 
establishments, through the favour of those powers, forbad our refusing to . inte medd 
with their politics. Here the first step was the decisive one, once committed we 

could not recede. tu 

' E.I.— VI. E 
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The French in* the meantime bad made still bolder advances to. empire i» India, 
and our destruction or their expulsion became the alternatives. C^pld. we hesitate 
which to choose? We now began to raise armies,. These were to be paid; and 
could only be paid by the princes whose cause we espoused against the French and' 
their allies : pecuniary payments often failing, territorial, assignments took their 
place, and we were obliged to exercise a civil as well as military power. Our 
whole dominion on the coast of Coromandel arose in this way, and much of that on 
the Western coast ; and through it, and the armies it enabled us to maintain, the 
power of Hyder was checked, and that of his son Tippoo. was annihilated.: the 
French, power and influence in the Deccan was destroyed, and the Mabratta 
empire brought under subjection. In, Bengal, the acquisition of the Dewannee 
gave us the great nucleus of our power in that quarter ; still it was extended and 
secured through, the same system of subsidiary alliances applied to Oude ; and in 
fact,, if we examine the composition of our territorial acquisitions, we shall find 
that a very considerable portion of them has accrued to us in payment by the 
native states of specified numbers of our troops, amounting in revenue, to* the 
whole military expenses of Bengal, as the following rough Statement will show. 
The civil charges being deducted, the* balance is given as applicable to military 
purposes. 


18-27-28. 


( REVENUES. 

CIVIL CHARGES. 

i 

BALANCE. 

Carnatic, in lieu 

of! 

£. 

1 

£ . 

£it 

Subsidy 

-J 

1404,343 

493479 

91.1,064 

Tanjore - 

- 

394 h 7 2 

186,638 

208,034 

Nizam, 

- 

584.369 

132.911 

451,456 

Peishwa - 

- 1 

estimated at 


430,000 

Travancore Subsidy 

- ; 

- 

- 

89498 

Cochin ditto 

- 

- 

1 ' - - - - J 

22,857 

Mysore ditto 

- 

* mm wm 

- j 

280,000 

Guickowar 

- : 

382,796 

147,170 

235,626 

Oufle 

- 

1,813.565 

506,223. 

1 , 307.338 

Benares 

- 

778,533 

232,30.9 

546,174 

Nagpore Cessions 

- 

estimated at - 


150,000 

No Tribute 

- 

- 

' - 

60,000 



Total Subsidies, and. Cessions ip lieu,! £ 
of ditto, - - - - -J ’ 

4,689,049 


If with these great, advantages* and, many others, we also experience some inconr 
vemences,£ro.n»« spbrfdiary alliances, we must. not complain > but I really see.none 
qfethe latter to ourselves at all to. be. pat. in competition with* the former. J, do. not 
hcwftthat w,e have, even been engaged in, a wan. in defence our allies, which, did 
not call ufoo us to. interfere in their favour whether they, were oar allies or noh 

guide their, poMcah|(^ndact:i»tbe minutest, points, we a»e 

secure froni|||pinvolvement in hostilities, pf an offensive nature through th^jjf.a$|;bi- 

. lion 
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power, and relieves them from the dangers of ? J£ e tem pmtion to 

and order amongst onr neighbours, takes from before their ey*U* n 

their subjects, I would premise, that our alliances are s i though 

states that were at the time upon some footing of equality •J-'gJ g 
led by some external danger to submit “ 

sovereignty. ■> the *>itam, the Pmshwa %%%££» "hie with inferior 

states owing their very existence to our creation acknowledge, with certain 

states whose internal independence in civil affairs milltarv matters and in 

exceptions inseparable from their subordination to us in military matters 

circumstances affecting the public tranquillity. v nF c t thev sought, of 

With respect to the°first class, they have all to 

security from external danger, by which they were ty connection is to 

cultivate the arts of peace. The natural effect, however, of such 
lessen the energy and self-dependence of the native is a , neceg to swe u their 
its natural resources, dr only to cultivate them to t e g u nst ;i e attempts on their 
personal treasures, with a view to contingencies, ei gradual falling of 

own part or on ours ; and the result, speaking broa y, § interference in 

the power of the state into our hands, (even where by treaty, au mi x ^ 

internal affairs has been prohibited,) whetto from e w otherwise have dis- 

tion of our ally, giving rise to dangers and disorder 5 that would or 
solved the alliance, and caused the destruction of the state byaco^^t ^ 

its own dissolution from internal or external force. vWahad^whilst at Poonah 

occurred, in spite of our efforts to prevent them at 

the success of such efforts has not prevented the 01 ci e P direct interfe- 
With the affairs of the Guicowar we have been involved ah in itio an _ ‘ ■ 

rence; and the necessity of reverting to it, aft er a trial former only 

the best proof of the evils of the latter, if not of the benefits of the tormer, y 

adopted from absolute necessity in the first instance. nnnressions and 

With regard to their subjects, our support has gwen cove, ,» < ““ 
extortions, which probably, under other circumstances, w forced to 

itbfc/and such evils have only been remedied where we have been 

a direct interference for the special purpose of reme * , interference, 

The freedom from external invasion, unless accomp horrors of 

I should fear would hardly be a boon to the inhabitants ; for wit d t 

such invasions, especiall/ by the Pindarries, they were ° 

mitigate theiAffeCts in part, and in part to turn them to their own account in 

evading the e^afction of their princes. e n «t ara h Oude, 

With regard to the second class of states, as Hoi ar, y , ^ have 

and Nagpore, (not ta speak of the states of Travancore and Cochin,) wejave 
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a formal right of interference with all but that of Holkar ; and altho ug h with regard 
to him there may exist some grounds of exception to the conclusion, it appears to 
me that in all the considerations of the interests (I mean the real welfare, apart 
from the pride of independence) of the governments and their subjects, the benefits 
of direct interference and control will be found to predominate. In such cases, if 
we have the court, the highest classes civil and military, viz. the official classes, 
the great land-owners, and a few leading bankers against us, we have the middle 
and lower orders, monied, mercantile, manufacturing, agricultural, and even military 
for us. 

The last class, as the states in Central India and Rajpootana, have undoubtedly 
received benefits from the connection with us, in being saved from destruction, or 
at least a constant state of depression and misery, under Mahratta, Pat han, and 
Pindarrie domination, beyond that of any other state or people, and the increased 
cultivation and prosperity of those regions is a proof of it ; still there are difficulties 
and hazards attending these connections which I am not prepared to go into. 

If there be any class of states which may be supposed to embrace our protection 
with a certainty of its unmixed advantage both to them and ourselves, such states 
are the latter. The less we interfere with their internal concerns, I should say the 
less likely it would be that causes of discontent would arise ; and free as they are, or 
ought to be, from the jealousy of our domination, having been al ways dependent. on 
one power or other, generally on all who are stronger than themselves, yet the high 
military spirit of the tribes of which they are composed will hardly submit for a length 
of time even to the just restraint imposed by us on their hostilities with each other 
or their domestic feuds. Still we may hope to keep them attached to ourselves in 
a greater degree than any other class of our allies. 

Of the latter I fear we can never be sure, through any course of policy, however 
liberal, but by the means of our actual military strength ; and although it is, of 
course, just to do our utmost to keep them in their actual condition, as settled by 
trustees, and perhaps politic with a view' to the alternative of bringing their domi- 
nions under our direct rule, and to other considerations of keeping up the respectable 
classes of natives as long as our institutions are at variance with that object, I am 
rather of opinion that, in all points of view, such an alternative is not the worst, if we 
regard our own interest, those of our own subjects or those of foreign states, whether 
governors or governed. Act as we will we cannot divest ourselves of the' high station 
we are placed in without the danger and almost certainty of a complete fall ; nor, were 
we philanthropic enough to view such an event with indifference, if conducive to the 
real good of India, can we anticipate any such consequence. On the other hand, 
the ebbs and flow’s of our policy, sometimes interfering for the people, sometimes 
withdrawing our protecting arm, are a positive evil both to the native princes and 
to their subjects, and injurious to our reputation for consistency and good faith, 
encouraging to our enemies, and mortifying to or even worse, disgusting to our 
f|jfends. I am of opinion, then, that we ought not to recede from any step we 
fttye gained, but to improve every occasion legitimately pte'sented, to compensate 
the inhabitants of India for the unavoidable evils of foreign domination, 1 .' by secur- 
ing to. them the benefit at least of more enlightened, just, and humane principles of 
government. . 1 
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Placed in the. midst of nations foreign to us, and inimical not only toj8,J>utto 
every other ptfele, by the extraordinary and exclusive ^ a p u dfs to 

manners, customs, and habits, not to 1 “ , . | account those sources of 
foreigners but in terms of contemp , an a° foreign yoke, and particularly 

hatred and jealousy common to all nations un ^ h a i^ 0 to y one of humiliating de- 

yys 5W n 

sr for ans,hing b “‘ 

a gradual preparation for the entire conquest of the Continent. 
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Jovis, 12° die ApEtlis, 1832. 


Sir Charles 


Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart, in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G. C. B, called in and examined 
277 . Will you state your opinion with regard to^the effect^) 

treaties?— 1 am aware that a very i between persons who have judged 

the policy and result of « ur su “ a y however ’ full, and those who have personally 
then? .at a distance, and from recort^ n° ^ - n the ir negotiation, but have 

had an opportunity not only of • case . j consider, that from our 

seen them in all their results : * e p ol ; t ; c J Branch always an option of diffi- 
condition in India, we have had in t formed either for the purpose of 

culties, and that our subsid.ary alliances have Vniain- 

defending ourselves through them agains our ourse \ ves t0 protect at their origi- 
taining that general tranquillity which PS, ith xippoo Sultan, we were 
nal formation. In the war in which we became engag Pe is b wa , and without 

obliged to form subsidiary alliances 1 ^ h our own dominions in the south of 
these alliances, we could not ha _ p subdued so irreconcileable 

Mia from the invasion of that pm«, \ 1 ‘ tad tXen this first step, the>Ml- 

an enemy to the British Govcnmie . , h Ni am t0 the subsidiary 

merit of our engagements with good faith towarcls tne mz , ^ protecting, him 

alliance with him being maintained and extended^ ^ ^jjation assuming a hostile 
against a combination of the Matattas. 1 ^^-General of India, of the 
•aspect towards our government, oblig measures he could for enabling 

period I am speaking of, 1802, to adopt ^ “rt “ and its aU i es were threat- 

?ned B frot A^pTcy^nd 'conducUf continue X beS- 

tltby ^X^arfhre, which are inherent in the constitution 
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of Mahratta states. The Peishwa Bajerow, who had long been solicited td enter 
into a subsidiary alliance, in order to protect himself, as well as us and our allies, 
against the chiefs of his own nation, was withheld by jealousy of the British power 
from contracting such an engagement, until an actual attack upon his capital forced 
him to fly to its territories for protection, and led to the -treaty of Bassein. That 
treaty no doubt might have precipitated the hostilities that took place afterwards 
with the Mahratta chiefs in 1 803 ; but I am quite confident, that war could not 
have been ultimately avoided, and that the continual preparation which we had 
been for several years obliged to make, in order to save us from : attack, could have 
been ruinous to the finances of government. The result of our subsidiary alliance 
with the Peishwa, gave our troops military positions, before the war of 1803 com-, 
menced, within his territories, that insured a success which established for a period 
the peace of India ; and had our subsidiary system been then extended, we should 
have, I believe, avoided those subsequent horrors to the inhabitants of a greater 
part of India, and our subsequent expensive measures of defence, as well as the war 
of 1817 and 1818. These events, in my opinion, resulted from an attempt- to 
adopt an impracticable system of neutral policy, which allowed the great herds of 
freebooters to become formidable, and to plunder and despoil some of the j finest 
provinces of India, for a period of more than 1 0 years. About the same period, or 
rather before the treaty with Bajerow, a subsidiary treaty had been entered into 
with the Guicowar State of Guzerat, in order through that alliance to proteet the 
possessions and maintain the tranquillity of that province. We had before 
made a treaty with the Nabob of Surat, and by the treaty of Bassein, Sarnie of the 
richest provinces of that country were ceded to the Government by the Peishwa, in 
payment for the troops which it furnished ; and by the result of the War of 1803, 
the rich district of Brooch was ceded to the Company by Dowlut Row Sindia, to 
form and maintain its alliance with the Guicowar, which was matured gradually, 
and without war or internal commotions of any consequence. The English 
Government found itself compelled, before it could effect the dismissal of large 
bodies of subsidiary Arab troops, which had long had a predominating influence at 
the court of Baroda, to gain to its support the numerous and influential Creditors 
of the state, who held the security of the Arab commanders for loans advanced to 
the prince, and to give to those creditors what are termed boundary or guarantee 
engagements for the adjustment of the claims upon the native state. This' arrange- 
ment, which gave to the Government the great advantages of settling without Wat the 
countries of Guzerat, has been since the fruitful source of that embarrassment which 
has attended the course of this subsidiary alliance, and of which I %hhll ■ speak 
hereafter. w . * ■ - 

With respect to the state of Lucknow', subsidiary alliances, which commenced 
nearly 70 years ago, have undergone great vicissitudes. The Working of these 
the Committee, will no doubt receive from persons thatiVpOSSess more minute 
formation than I do Upon the subject. After the death of Tip poo Sultan, 
the heir of the ancient Hindoo Rajah of Mysore was restored to that country, and 
a subsidiary alliance formed for his protection, it being* Of course indiSpensable'IO 
protedt aiprince whom we had taken from a prison- and qslAced upon a throne. T-teite 
was also te^ifery etfliatice Withithe petty Staftfeof Travancore. TWs is, I 'believe 3 , 

a short 
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v t account of the principal subsidiary alliances into which we entered before 
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Th““toe b t tS e viy 1 “«fereW.in different stations, and hare s been vej dependant 
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people “ 

has attended! our alliance in other par s .J*_ country bv our abstaining 

the destruction Of the.chiefs and the 4 

from any very, minute interference, apd bythP g ° c hiefs 

stipulates of the. treaty, a body of 4, OOP Hyder 

and officer .tWr eons, who- M .f' 5 «X™enf andtho Le evinced for 30 

-d con, age in confr «o foe success of ever, tub- 

sequent war it, which they have servec ' “ 'TS acto of the Zmanders of this 

t£&S£Z2 £ of whoTu " composed, I can 

during various wars, particularly the campaigns o 3^ d h distant 

th^ the whole of which ‘ he J "S “s^ce“ffoes?i g htestmiscon. 

countries of Melwa and Eajpootana, that ‘here is no nsttnee o. a 

duet on the pari of any of their hqh W 1 of dSon of one mau 

I kppw, aod I wa§ with them on both o p rfu nrosperitv of Mysore in its 

fro®! this esedtef ® ost use , ful Jj® . J ^ reat degree to be attributed to the prince 
internal admmjstaratiuu, was no doubt 1 . g S , eKOna j character of Poor- 

beiugaminor whe^the state was ; es f bl £’ h ^ e ld with P Tippoo Sultan, and to tbe 
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experienced and able men who having held office for a long period in that country 
were maintained in different high stations. Since the prince has come of age, 

I regret to learn that his habits of extravagance and his addiction to . vicious 
courses have combined to give to his government a character of oppression and 
injustice, and to raise a feeling of opposition in some part of his subjects, which 
has led to the direct interference of the British Government with his administration. 

I am not acquainted with the particulars of these transactions, and can therefore 
only state my hope that they will not lead to the annihilation of this power, being 
fully satisfied that, upon the wffiole, the inhabitants of that country, and particularly 
those of the higher classes, have enjoyed a happiness and consideration superior to 
what I think our system of rule, and ’its character as that of foreigners, could have 
enabled us to bestow upon them. With respect to the Nizam, vyith which country 
I have been acquainted for 40 years, it was, when our first subsidiary alliance was 
formed, in a very distracted state, and continually subject to internal revolts of 
dependant chiefs, and to a dread of annual visitations from the neighbouring 
Mahrattas. It is difficult to calculate between the increasing evils which such 
a condition must have brought upon this state, and those which have undoubtedly 
been the consequence of our subsidiary alliance. There is no doubt that" in this 
country our influence and support has paralysed the power of the princ% and 
given the sanction of our name, if not our authority, to the acts of oppressive 
ministers ; and that much of what we have done and left undone appears to have 
had the same effect of deteriorating the happiness of the people, and the respectability 
and condition of some of its principal nobles. Many causes have led to this result, on 
which I shall not now expatiate ; one very prominent has been the occurrence of 
wars, which forced us on measures that, though they might have promoted the 
success of our military operations, have injured the internal prosperity ot the 
country. But nothing can be less calculated to enable us to form a true judgment 
upon such a subject than to dwell upon the evils which our system has created in 
a native state, without adverting to those from which it has been rescued, or looking 
prospectively to those in which it might be involved by our withdra vying from the 
connection, or substituting our own rule. The decision upon such points can never 
be made upon any general principles ; they are, from the character of our power 
in India, and our not being a national government, practical questions, and must be 
decided in each case with reference to persons and localities, of which it is im- 
possible to judge, except at the moment of their occurrence. This observation 
refers to our other subsidiary alliances, as well as those of the Nizam. My own 
opinion is, that the native state is only to be preserved, when connected with us by 
intimate ties, by suiting our conduct to its actual condition, and by attention to 
a general principle which equally avoids that fretting, constant interference that 
degrades men as instruments of rule, and ultimately destroys the government, 
through the means of British agency, and that abstinence from interference which 
inevitably leaves such states to destroy themselves. But considering, as I do, from 
all my experience, that it is our policy to maintain as long as we possibly can all 
native states now existing, and through them and by x>ther means to support and 
maintain native chiefs and an aristocracy throughout the empire of India; I do 
think that every means should be used to avert what I should consider as one of 
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' the greatest calamities, in a political point of view, that could arise to our empire, foreign. 
the whole of India becoming subject to our direct rule. — ~ 

It is my opinion! that no native' state can exist if we exact a strict observance of 12 A P riI t8 3-- 
the terms (in a literal sense) of the various alliances we make. It belongs to good Ma~Gen 
faith to interpret our treaties with consideration to the sense in which they ate sir John Maltotm, 
understood by those with whom they were contracted, and with every indulgence g. c.b, 
to their las habits in such points ; we can, I think, have no right, except under the 
most positive and clear breach of treaty on their part, to go in any shape beyond 
the spirit of our engagements, except on occasions where the public peace of the 
country under our general protection is threatened in a degree that calls for a 
dhatige of rule as a matter of positive necessity, in order to preserve the tranquillity 
of our Own territories and those of others. I mean, however, to exclude from this 
admission that right which has been often assumed with respect to our view of the 
comparative benefit that the inhabitants would enjoy under our rule, from that 
which they enjoy under that of their native princes. I am not, from my experience, 
prepared to admit this result is a general position to be founded upon truth. I par- 
ticularly allude to the condition of those superior grades of society, without which 
I consider no community can long exist; and, in a political view, I certainly must 
apprehend much danger from the extinction of the higher classes. My reasons for 
this opmk>n are fully stated in my letter to the Secretary of the India Board (which 
is before the Committee) of the 26th March 1832. I have also stated in that letter 
that the native states, who still remain subject to our general influence and autho- 
rity, but who exercise their internal administration in an independent manner, 
absorb many elements of sedition and rebellion which, in my opinion, must come 
ftstd action if their power was extinct, and more certainly, as I should expect that an 
apparent state of peace might lead, from financial considerations, to the further de- 
crease o-f Our military force, on the very general but very false supposition often 
made, that 1 because tranquillity is established in a particular quarter, troops are not 
required ; when the fact is, that the tranquillity is referable to the establishment and 
continuance of that force, and its removal produces the evil which it was calculated 
to prevent. I have frequently heard it stated that it is consistent with the principles 
of good policy to increase the territories under our direct rule, and that upon the 
assumption that we can govern them better than their actual rulers. Some, indeed, 
assert that it is a moral duty to do so. While I deny the first position, I cannot 
understand that to argue for our rights to enlarge our Indian territories, on the latter 
ground, is in any degree different from a doctrine which would justify unlimited 
usurpation and conquest, on the vague speculation of improving the condition 
of a^' native state, by a’ process that commenced in destroying its established 
institutions and government. 

2 7 §•. In your opinion, was the substitution of our government for the misrule of 
the nath^r ptinces, the cause of greater prosperity to the agricultural and commer- 
cial part ©f -the population ? — I cannot answer this in every province of India 1 , but 
I shall as fkr^&s* my experience enables me. I do not think the Change has 
benefited; or COUM .benefit either the commercial, the monied, or the agricultural 
interests of mariy'.'df the dative states, though it may of others. It has not 
happened to me evdr‘«'W*see' countries better cultivated and so abounding in all pros 
• e.i. — VI. f duce 
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duce of the soil as well as commercial wealth, than the southern Mahratta 
districts, when I accompanied the present Duke of Wellington to that country in 
the year 1 803 ; I particularly here allude to those large tracts near the borders of 
the Kishna. Poonah, the capital of the Peishwa, was a very wealthy and thriving 
commercial town, and there was as much cultivation in the Deccan as it was pos- 
sible so arid and unfruitful a country could admit. But there is no doubt that 
during the few last years of Bajerow’s reign, he fell under the influence of low and 
wicked counsellors, and the inhabitants of all classes suffered oppression and in- 
justice. This, however, was a temporary evil, and his conduct was in contrast to 
those of almost all his Hindu predecessors. 

With respect to Malwa, I saw it in a state of ruin, caused by the occupancy for 
a period of more than half a century of that fine country by the Mahratta armies, 
the Pindarries, and, indeed, the assembled predatory hordes of almost all India ; 
yet, even at that period, as I have stated in my work on Central India, I was 
perfectly surprised at the difference that exists between a distant view of such 
countries and a nearer examination of their actual condition. I had ample means 
afforded to me, as the person appointed to occupy that territory and to conduct 
its civil, military and political administration, to learn all that the records of 
government could teach, and to obtain from other sources full information of this 
country; and I certainly entered upon my duties with the complete conviction that 
commerce would be unknown, and that credit could not exist in a province which 
had long possessed, from its position, the transit trade between the rich provinces of 
Western India and the whole of the north-west provinces of Hindostan, as well as 
the more eastern ones of Saugur and Bundelcund. I found to my surprise, that in 
correspondence with the first commercial and monied men of Rajpootana, Bundel- 
cund and Hindostan, as well as with those of Guzerat, dealings in money to a 
large amount had continually taken place at Oujein and other cities, where soucars 
or bankers of character and credit were in a flourishing state, and that goods to 
a great amount had not only continually passed through the province, but that 
the insurance offices which exist throughout all that part of India, and include the 
principal monied men, had never stopped their operations though premium rose at 
a period of danger to a high amount. The native governments of Malwa, when 
tranquillity was established through our arms, wanted nothing but that, which the 
attachment of the natives of India to their native soil soon supplied them with, 
a return of the inhabitants. And I do not believe that in that country the intro- 
duction of our direct rule could have contributed more, nor indeed so much, to the 
prosperity of the commercial and agricultural interests, as the re-establishment of 
the efficient rule of its former princes and chiefs, who, though protected from attack, 
are quite free in their internal administration from our interference.., > , 

With respect to the southern Mahratta districts, of whose prosperity I have 
before spoken, if I refer, as I must, to their condition before, the few last years of 
Bajerow’s misrule, I do not think that either their commercial or agricultural 
interests are likely to be improved under our rule,, ,eXj(jept in that greatest of 
blessings, exemption from war, which while und££ f |qur» protection they equally 
enjoy,;, anddanust unhesitatingly state, that, , the 4 pp>yipoes belonging to fhqj'anijjy 
of Putvr^ 4 ^ ^ n 4 somo,,othe^ 1 ohipfeip^4lif i b|ikfec^ the Kishna, present . a, greater 

agricultural 
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agricultural and commercial prosperity than almost any I know in India. I refer 
this to the system of ' administration, which, though there may be at periods 
pvar.tions is on the whole mild and paternal; to few changes; to the complete 
knowledge arid almost devotion of the Hindoos to all agricultural pursuits; to their 
better uKtandma, or at least better practice, than us in many parts of be 
adnd nistfhrionparticu larly in raising towns and villages to prosperity ; from the 
enrouiment g P iven to monied men, and to the introduction of capital ; and above 
Tte tCjagheerdars residing on their estates, and these provinces being ad 
metered by men of rank who live and die on the soil, and are usually succeeded 
intfficebvfasons or near relatives. If these men exact money at times man 
Sbitrarv manner, all their expenditure as well as all they receive is limited to their 
own orovta but above all causes which promote prosperity, is the invariable 
™rt rente the village and other native institutions, and to the employment, 
far bevond what our system admits, of all classes of the population. , . 

InSuzerat, whichl never visited before 1830, 1 learnt from the record .of 
Government and much from the reports of those officers who had known it befor , 
fnd who c compantedme, that the" districts of £! 

been ceded to ns were to the full in as good an agncultnrai and comme ™ ^ We 
as they are at this moment when that cession was made bu ti its necessa j 
state that this province possesses so many advantage, -d has been soco np ^ J 
exempt from wars and other calamities, that it J 

violent changes which have visited other parts of India. ' j traveled 

With reject to the provinces now in possession of the Ltu ’ , t * 

a " d Tht e SroV a B«r S oda itself has become, from various causes, and in , some 
degree nolubtfrom the protection which our guarantee arrm^menBtf’orded to 

^mS 1 ^ fa«:^ “^Ty fc* mister 

was^corftefcted by my predecessor, Mr, Elphinstone, and by most positive orders 
frbm Ei^S. It is now feviving fast to the consequence has long had as a 

“wTh^e^SoudeTa'rnot sufficiently acquainted to be able to give 

any o Mon m^eded Districts from Hydrabad had two. J 

possession of them; ateonstant scene of petty warfare, owing to the distance from 

E.I.— VI. Fa 
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the capital, and being in possession of chiefs, with troops and fprts, which th? 
native government had neither means nor energy t,Q reduce. The appointment of 
that most able and superior man, Sir Thomas Munro, to the management of these 
provinces, has given them every advantage ; but it is here to be remarked, that 
the means he suggested to restore them to prosperity could pot be put in action 
till a strong military force had reduced the various usurpers and plunderers with 
which the country was then infested. These provinces have, from the causes stated, 
increased in commercial and agricultural prosperity since they came ipto our possession- 
With respect to the territories of Mysore which, consequent on th e death of 
Tippoo Sultan, came into our possession, I can only state, that from my own obser- 
vations during two wars, those of 1792 and 1799, in which I was with the armies 
that eptered that country, that however tyrannical the government of Tippoo had 
been in other respects, neither he nor his ministers could be complained pf, a? far 
as the general face of the country enabled us to judge of its cultivation, and the 
state of its general internal commerce, I think it however likely, without being 
aware of facts, that the Baramahal, Malabar, Coimbatore, and Salem, and Canara, 
and other countries we came into possession of on the fall of Seringapatam, are in 
a fully equal if pot a superior condition, under our government, to what they w pi^ 
under that of Tippoo : I refer here to their commercial and agricultural state. , 
With respect to the territories of the Peishwa, the provinces of the Deccan have, ■ 
lost sources of wealth by the introduction of our power, which it is almost impos- 
sible for any good government on our part to restore. From the healthiness of 
thi| climate, and its favourable soil for the breed and, food of horses, it always 
maintained and supplied a large proportion of the Mahratta army ; and it was, from 
that apd other causes, a country in which there was great expenditure, into which 
m ; any luxuries were imported. The Deccan was also the native place of almost all 
the principal soldiers and princes of the Mahratta army; and from the residence of 
a court at Poonah, and government of the provinces by the principal chiefs of the 
country, wealth was distributed among all the higher and many of the industrious 
classes, while the attachment of the Mahratta to the place of his birth, at what- 
ever distance he might he employed, or however long his absence, sept always 
a share of that booty he gained, or' that wealth he acquired, to promote the cultiva- 
tion, or to add to the beauty of his native town or village. Under these circumstances, 
the deteriorated state of this country since it fell into our power is to be, ascribed 
to caqses which we cannot control ; but every effort has been made to improve it, 
and the proportion of this country still left to native chiefs, and the peculiar indul- 
gences and privileges granted to these during the administration pf Mr* ElphinstQne, 
have tended in some degree to counteract the depressive effects pf pur rule ; and 
I state .this particularly, because I am of opinion, that cherishing such, persons and 
maintaining them in their present condition, and using them as instruments of 
improvement, is, essential to the promotion of the agricultural, and, the commercial 
interests of that part of the territories. But I should herejiuan^oUn, that, every effort 
has been made to introduce capital, and some new sources of industry have been 
create^, and particularly the establishment of the cultixatiofl pf silk, wh,ic,h prawSPSt* 
to be A source of future commercial wealth bqt it§TpJ;r,eidu.ctipn is yet top, yp.ung.t£|.« 
speak on. thjs §u^ct, w^apy C9Q$djP% ’ 
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The Concans, which were also ceded from the Peishwa,. and are the districts 
which intervene between the mountains called the Ghalet. which form the tableland 
of the Deccan, and the sea, were in excellent condition when delivered to the English, 
particularly the southern Concan, which was a favoured province, from being the 
birth-place of the, reigning family of the Peishwas, and many of the Brahmins 
employed- by him. Circumstances arose to obstruct in some degree the. prosperity 
of these provinces; but I am happy to state they are now fast improving, though 
I do not think they are yet in a better state than they were when we received 

070, Are you of opinion that the admission of natives into a larger share of 
government, and perhaps the extension of such distinctions as the privileged classes 
of the Deccan enjoy, would tend to satisfy the wants and wishes of aspiring natives. 

-—-I am of opinion that no measures are so essential to the good government and 
preservation of our native empire as the advancement of the natives to a share in 
the administration : that has always been my opinion, and I have had a full oppor- 
tunity, during the few years I was Governor of Bombay, of proving in practice the 
truth of the opinions I long entertained upon this subject. I had always con- 
sidered, that to expect we could, through schools and colleges, do more than give the 
mere elements by which men would be enabled to fulfil, according to their acquire 
ments, better or worse, the stations to which they might be named, was impossible , 
and it was only by introducing them into situations of responsibility and trust, and 
giving them our confidence, that we could expect to elevate their minds m a degree 
that would render them efficient aids to our government, and their, becoming so , 

I consider, alike as essential in a financial and a political point of view. I was also 
satisfied that such encouragement was necessary to ensure the . attachment ot t 
class of the natives, My predecessor at Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone, enter 
the same sentiments, and he had, both in the fiscal and judicial branc es, ^ 
natives employments, salaries, and powers, exceeding, I believe, what they then en- 
joyed in any other part of India. While I presided over the government of hat 
settlement, these powers were so greatly extended, that at present , ev ® r ^ C pj .® U 
tried in the first instance by a native ameen or judge with appeal to an Euro^an 
session judge, and from him to the High Court of Sudder Adawlut. Som ®. ° f thos ® 
native judges, who are termed sudder ameens or principal judges of large cities, and 
the able native who is sudder ameen at Poonah, received, from pay and fees which 
were attached to his office, a sum, I believe of not less than 800 rupees a month 
which to a native is a very large amount. The other ameens or ^ative judg 
provinces received from goo to 400, as far as I can recollect; but I will give th 
Committee as correct information as I can obtain upon this subject, my ® 

at present whether the fees they formerly had have not heen commuted, as reco 

me in the fecS^rancb/natives have also been employed with increased powers and 
liberal salaries, varying from 30 to 6 oc* rupees per month. Referring to tko&epubhc 
native servants and others, I deem it necessary hereto state a regulation of particu a 
importance. By the rules which I found established by my 10 "JfJe 

in the public servictveqjoying a salary of 30 rupees per month o , g , , 

dismissed from his office without the sanction of Government. Ia th ^ adapted 
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foreign. T adopted to combine education with the promotion of the employment bf hhtiVdS, 

— a regulation was made by which all offices were divided into four classes'; thblifst 

12 April 1832. an d second class being of those above the salary I have mentioned, while the ‘third,- 

M ^orGen termed pupils, were below it, and also the fourth, who are called boys. The latter' 
Sir John Malcolm, were directed to be chosen from the best scholars of the principal provincial and 
G . c.b. ’ other schools ; these can be dismissed within two years by the person at the head of 
the office into which they are introduced, while pupils can be dismissed by the head 
of the department to which they belonged ; the two higher classes only, as before 
stated, by Government. It is fixed, that though they were not to rise by seniority in 
the office, that no person could be promoted to a superior grade who had not passed 
the inferior ; and by these means the great advantage was gained of encouraging na- 
tives of rank and influence to make their sons efficient and acquainted with their duty 
before they had charge. This rule limited patronage, but gave great encouragement 
to education, and promoted the efficiency of the service. 

The privileged classes of the Deccan were established by Mr. Elphinstone, on 
the representation, I believe, in the first instance, of some of the principal 
Mahratta chiefs, who assumed the implied obligation from the proclamation issued 
by Mr. Elphinstone, in 1818, to protect them and the nobles of that country. This 
protection was desired against the processes of the adawlut courts and other 
English courts of justice, of whose forms as well as rules they stand, from the con- 
dition of the community and their habits, in peculiar dread. Mr. Elphinstone, 
with a view to meet what he deemed the just expectations of these chiefs, and to 
reconcile them to the British rule, formed the privileged classes : the first of those 
classes included the highest chiefs 3 with whom we had entered into engagements, 
who had considerable territories, and in the internal administration of which they 
were continued independent. They were wholly exempt from all processes of our 
provincial courts. The second class were jagheerdars or chiefs, not so high as 
the former, but wffio possessed heritable lands, and had held high rank under former 
governments. . These were made exempt from ordinary processes, and permitted to 
answer any suits against them, through a vakeel or agent. The third class are 
subject to jurisdiction, and obliged to attend in person, but are entitled to courtesy 
in a variety of forms connected with summonses, and have also individual privileges 
to which they attach the highest value. A civil officer of rank was appointed what 
was deemed sirdar agent, and through him all matters connected with this privileged 
classes were conducted. This public officer attended to all processes, claims and 
petitions from or against these chiefs, which do not fall into the ordinary courts. 
The duties of this’ agency are combined with those of the principal judge at 
Poonah, but he has for this part of his jurisdiction the aid of a deputy or civil 
officer of experience, and holds a distinct court for all cases connected with the 
interests and rights of the first and second class. To the third class several persons 
have been advanced. It includes some of the highest servants 6f Government, who 
have distinguished themselves in various ways; merchants even who have rendered 
themselves eminent by their public works, have been prontfoted into it ; and on a late 
dccaskm a banker was raised by me, on account of h^'dlkving, in accordance with 
the desire of >^s deceased father, built a bridge over "*af river near Poonah ; a gold 
medal with a 'bridge engraved upon it :was given at the same time. The ceremony 

took 
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took place at a crowded durbar I held at Poonah for the purpose ; nothing could foreign. 

exceed the gratification of the individual, and the effect produced on all present. 

Another inhabitant of Poonah (a parsee) has since received a similar honour in 12 April 1832. 

reward of the .zeal and liberality with which he employed his capital in aiding Ma'or-Gen 

a very skilful Italian in the introduction of the cultivation of the mulberry plant Sir John Malcolm, 

and the manufacturing of silk.* It is impossible to describe the value that the higher g.c, b, 

ranks of. natives give to this separation from the other classes, which has been 

made by the English Government, and its value is greatly increased to our own 

public servants, in the estimation of the civil and military, from its associating them 

with men of the highest rank. A gallant old subadar-raajor (the name of this 

pld and distinguished native officer is Purseram Sing), of fifty years standing, 

distinguished for his bravery, when he had conferred upon him his commission for 

the command of a hill-fort, received personally from me at the same time a horse 

and sword, in the name of the Government He was also created a member of the 

third class of the privileged order. The ceremony of his investiture took place at 

Poonah. The Commander-in-Chief was present, and the troops drawn out, in honour 

of the native officer and several others receiving the rewards of long service and 

valour. The elevation of this old soldier to the privileged class, appeared to gratify 

him more than any other mark of distinction ; “ I am now,” said he, “ on a footing 

with the jagheerdars and sirdars of the Deccan.” I mention this fact, as a proof of 

the great value natives give to such distinctions. 


Martis, 17 ° die Aprilis, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Charles Watkih Williams Wynn, in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G. C. B., a Member of the House, 

examined. 

280. How far, in your opinion, has the substitution of our government for the 17 April 1832. 

misrule of the native princes increased the happiness of the agricultural and com- . 

mercial classes ? — Generally speaking, the boon of protection and peace which our Sir Malcolm 
government, from its strength, gives, must render it beneficial to a great proportion g.c.b. 

of the, agricultural classes, and so far increase their happiness ; but from this obser- 
vation , must be excluded the heads of those classes, such as desyes, deshmookhs, 
patells and other principal hereditary district and village officers. 

281. What do they at all correspond to in our country? — They were hereditary 
district and village officers. Under the native rulers, many of this description of 
men had consequence, and often rose to considerable wealth and power. Under 
us, even when they continue to exist, they have no prospect of rise, and are 
reduced often to comparative poverty by the subdivision of property which takes 
place under the Hindoolaw,, having to support their brothers or sons in idlene§f. 
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EOKEiGN. For these, under native governments, they almost always obtain employment 

from individuals or government, and this enabled them to continue in management, 

17 April 1832. if no t enjoyment, of the small portions of land that were the property of the younger 
Ma'or*Gen branches, and relieved the superiors who held office from the necessity of eontri- 
Sir /okn-Malcohn, bating further to their support. These heads of the agriculturists have had in all 
gs. c. b. oar provinces where they remain their condition deteriorated, and must, from their 
feelings and cherished recollections of the situation of their forefathers,- have had 
their happiness decreased by the introduction of our power. Much, has been re«- 
cently done, bat more is required to raise this class, particularly the patells' or heads 
of villages. I consider it a political object of importance to attach the superior 
classes, from the head of a principality to the head of a village, to ouif government, 
and to use them as our chief instruments for the administration of our Eastern em- 
pire. We have destroyed or depressed those beads, and particularly those of the 
agricultural class, on the ground of their abusing their influence and power in Op- 
pressing those below them. Had we maintained them, and established a strict 
control over their conduct while we treated them with indulgence and consideration, 
We might, I think, have reformed their habits and retained the incalculable benefits 
of their influence over the various classes of society to which they belong. But 
before our information or knowledge of the various classes of our subjects was com- 
plete those entrusted with authority, shocked no doubt at the oppressions exercised 
by the hereditary officers, which were exaggerated by petitions and by the repre- 
sentations of interested natives in the employ of European public officers, hurried to 
the work of demolition before they had maturely considered that of reconstruction. 
The consequence has been constant changes of system ; the frequent introduction of 
persons into office who are strangers to the province in which they are employed, 
and are often men of low birth, without local character, and having no recommen- 
dation but quickness at their business in the cutchery or native office of the collec- 
tor. These command no respect from those placed under their authority. There 
are besides other underlings of the European collectors and magistrates, such As 
peons with badges, taken from the very dregs of society. These underlings, proud 
of their upstart power, and the badge of their European employer, are too prone to 
insult the higher classes of the community, and their conduct tends to alienate the 
attachment of them to our rule. The underlings to whom I have alluded have little 
alarm at detection, for they are too useful to the inferior native officers* to be 1 much 
restrained by them, and the enlarged duties of the European superior makes it im- 
possible he can supervise the whole of the province entrusted to his management. 
These persons, it is also to be remarked, were generally men whom even detection 
and , punishment could not place much lower in the scsle of society than they 7 were 
before they were employed in. the public service. Much has been 1 done of late to 
remedy this evil, which has in its operation tended greatly to decrease the happiness 
and content of the higher classes- of the agricultural popuktfowof many of tbe pro- 
vinces- of India subsequent to the introduction of our rulev The principles w© have 
adapted have, in many eases besides* these stated, operated-very injuriously o'ti their* 
actual condition and iu repressing their future hopes;* amid regard' for the happiness 1 
or welfare of this- class of our subjects, 39 well .as apr* political interests, alike demand 
that they ! ’shoidd meet with more attention-" and.’ consideration than they have been,. 
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and be used as they might be, as the most beneficial aids in the fiscal administra- 
tion of their native. provinces. ' , , 

The mass ofthe cultivators enjoy tranquillity, and therefore are benefited bv the 
change. ; They-are very sensible to the blessings of peace, and they may be said to Major . Ge n. 
have had their happiness increased from that being more permanently settled by the sir John Malcolm, 
introduction of our rule. They are a submissive and quiet race, unless m cases where g. c. b. 
their claim to lands are at issue. Their attachment and allegiance to the Bntu 
government is of a very passive character, and they never can be calculated upon 
% aids on the occurrence of war or revolts ; on the contrary, the strongest feeling 
they have is that of a superstitious character, and would be more likely, if edited, 
to be against us than for us. The commercial classes of India have been decidedly 
benefited by the introduction of our rule ; more, however, from the tranquillity we 
have established than the protection we give, for, with very rare excepfcons, this 
class of the community receive efficient protection even from the most despotic of 
Asiatic princes, who are restrained from oppressing them by a knowledge that they 
can inflict injury or injustice upon no individual of this class that does no vi ra 
throughout the whole, and is consequently calculated to diminish one of the great^t 
sources of wealth of their government. It is here to be observed, that the com- 
mercial class are a body of men from whom, although we may increase their 
happiness, we cannot expect that a sense of gratitude will ever produce results t a 
wifl P give us any efficient aid on the occurrence of emergencies, as they are mei 0 
suchpacific habits, that they almost invariably shrink from tnixmg themselves 
anv way, even through their influence, in case of any revolt, sedition, o 
There is a considerable portion of this class, which I shall best describe b y Arming 
them the money dealers, whom 1 do not think have had their happiness 
associated in their view particularly with their personal interest) advanced by the 
introduction of our rule. These often rented large tracts of countries, and wereMn 
all cases associated with the ryots in the cultivation ofthe soi under «ativegovern- 
ments. I have explained the working of this system very fully in my Memoir of 
Central India. It was in many respects beneficial to .the prosperity of the country „ 
and they have been too generally condemned by us on grounds that I think are not 
well founded. These money dealers we often find on our records reprobated as 
' usurers and extortioners, who live on the fruits of the industry of 
whom they are described as oppressing. Many public officers have take 
almost exclusive view of the evils of this system, and have not given, m my 
opToTonjlheconsideration it merited to the gtea. benefit that 

Producing and keeping capital in the country, the good of which it £ fS * 
well as the government are always certain to reap in one way or anothei. 1 
elsewhere 4ully stated the checks that prevented thes< e money ^rsopp: r 
the ryots, much less their adoption of any measures calculated to r • 

shown that their profits, which might be great for one year, ^ 

reduced to little or nothing the next; but under all circumstances, * * 

interest to support the cultivators, for without these were contented and equaMo 


* Vide Memoir of Central India, vol. 3, Revenue Chapter, p. 1 , for a full account of the revenue 
system under native government. 
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the, duties of their condition, it was quite impossible the monied men could, con- 
tinue to derive any profit from the connection. 

A plan is now in progress for equalizing the currency in gold, silver, and 
copper over all India, which will no doubt have many good effects; but it 
will injure the interests, and with that decrease the happiness of a very 
numerous portion of the commercial class, I mean the shroffs or money changers, 
whose profits, in a considerable degree, depend upon the vast variety of different 
coins now in circulation throughout the whole Indian empire. While I state this 
fact in answer to this query, I by no means intend it should be inferred that the 
partial injury to the interest of the shroffs merits a moment’s consideration. , The 
simplifying and equalizing the currency of India will be attended with equal benefit 
to Government and to the community at large. In reference to this and former 
queries, I must here make some general observations. Our great error in Iudia 
appears to me to have been a desire to establish systems founded on general .^rip- 
ciples, in all branches of our administration, that were often in advance of many of 
the communities for whose benefit they were intended, but by whom they were 
neither understood nor appreciated. In our precipitate attempts to improve the 
condition of the. people, we have often proceeded without sufficient knowledge, and 
been in many cases obliged to retrace our steps with great disadvantage to our own 
interests, as well as disturbance to the happiness and confidence of our native sub- 
jects. The vast difference in character and condition of the inhabitants of the 
various provinces of our dominions has too often been overlooked by those who 
were eager for the introduction of favourite plans ; and I have been led, by what 
I have seen, to apprehend as much danger from political as from religions zealots. 
If the latter at times create alarm to the natives from infringing their superstitious 
observances and religion, the former unsettle their minds by the introduction of 
principles and forms of administration foreign to their usage, and at variance with 
long established habits and prejudices. We should proceed with much caution, for 
the natives never appear to forget that we are strangers ; and I have observed, that 
throughout the provinces of the interior every report, however improbable or uu r 
founded, that gives a rumour of change, is listened to by all classes, even to the 
lowest, with unaccountable attention ; they attend to and circulate idle and false 
prophecies respecting future political events, that are of the most extravagant nature. 
This 1 thiqk shows a general impression regarding the character of our govern- 
ment, .and a disposition to believe that it will not be permanent. We are slow to 
credit this fact, and draw deductions of the existence of a contrary feeling from the 
comparison we .make of the superiority of our rule over that of the natives, for which 
it was substituted. The sentiments we entertain on this subject are re-echoed by 
the natives around us, and with whom public officers in general communicate; but, 
much experience has satisfied me that this will be found a very .dangerous delusion, 
if it ever plains us cease to place our chief reliance on our military power, or to 
decrease our efforts to merit the attachment of our Indian subjects, by the strictest 
attention to their usages, prejudices, and religions ; and all, if it encourages 
us. to.. innovation, or to a premature introduction of improvement i n the forms and 
Substange of those parts of our administration which is likely to affect the happiness 
or interests pfmiy s pmAof.the population*. , , ■ ■ ■ . . * 
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The higher classes of natives, including all those of the military tribes, who are foreign. 

very numerous, although they enjoy tranquillity and protection from our system, — • 

have not the value we suppose for these blessings, particularly when they see that *7 April 183®. 
our rule is incompatible with their advancement, and with the attainment of those Ma'oTGen 
objects to which they deem themselves born, and have been accustomed from habit sir John Malcolm, 
to look. In the actual condition of India, unless our administration is so consti- g.c. b. 
tuted as to give to these classes consideration and employment, as far as is consistent 
with the nature of our government as foreigners, I must anticipate frequent 
revolts and seditious movements, and no person but one who has been accus- 
tomed to see these in progress can form an idea of the rapidity with which 
they spread. Every one of such revolts may be considered, however trifling in 
its origin, as a crisis ; for unless immediately subdued, those impressions on 
which our rule so much depends, are greatly impaired, and the local peace 
of the quarter in which they occur seriously endangered. Add to this, that 
while those who desire to throw off - the yoke of foreigners are bold, energetic, and 
enterprising, those whose happiness our rule increases, and who would, from their 
being attached to peaceable habits, desire its continuance, are unlikely, under any 
changes that I can contemplate, to be imbued with that zeal and attachment to our 
government that will enable them to be an efficient aid in repressing those who 
must continue disposed to subvert it. I state these results of my experience in our 
relying too implicitly upon sources of believed strength, that will fail in the hour 
of trial. 

282. What is your opinion as to the tyranny of the native princes when left to 
themselves, particularly with reference to the agricultural and commercial classes ? 

-^-The tyranny of the native princes over the classes stated in the question, depends 
much upon the character and power of the princes ; but in general I should state, 
that even with the worst of those princes, (excluding, of course, adventurers and 
plunderers who have temporarily assumed that rank) there is not that oppression 
even of the agricultural classes which would appear from a general view of the 
power of the one party to oppress, and the apparent inability of the other to resist. 

In all native governments there is, in the first place, a just estimate of the value of 
a good name. There is also the greatest regard for district and village institutions, 
and any attempt to injure the ryots seriously is sure to be attended, if upon a large 
Scale, with open opposition ; if on a lesser one, with a decrease of the revenue, 
through the discontent and often desertion to other states of the cultivators of the 
soil. The heads of villages also, when a prince or his minister are oppressive, 
enter into collusion with the collectors to defraud the revenue, and these again con- 
nect themselves with the principal officers at court, and sometimes with the minis- 
ters, who, gained by bribes, grant them their support, and a diminution of the actual 
revenub is often effected, which more than balances any unjust imposition that has 
been laid -on the country. There is, in short, in many cases relief from tyranny, 
through the arts and frauds of the village officers and cultivators, and of those who 
have the immediate collection and receipt of the revenue, and this hot unfrequently 
operates as a check, when others are wanting, on the misrule of oppressive and 
unjust rulers. -When the prince is of a just character, I know of no system that 
I ever read of or saw for the collection of the public revenue, that is more calctt- 

e.i.— VI. o 2 lated 
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foreign. lated to be beneficial to cultivators than that established under native adminjs- 
— I — ™- tration in India, particularly that of Hindoo princes. And I could here mention 
17 April 1832. many countries which, for a great number of years, enjoyed as much prosperity ,a§; 

.«■ * ~ n could result from the best and most paternal rule. The opinions we form of the 
Si r John Malcolm g reat oppression practised by native princes upon the inhabitants of the agneui- 
g. c. b tural classes are, I know, from its having been on many occasions my duty to make 
specific inquiries into the facts, much exaggerated. We receive them from dis-n 
contented persons of the country, and sometimes from those who are anxious- fop.? 
change from their own personal advancement being concerned ; and we often judge? 
them on principles little applicable to the condition of the government or commu- 
nity on -whose interests and actions we are called upon to decide. I can only fur- 
ther state, that if the effects of our own rule were to be considered by any other 
judges upon the same data that we so frequently condemn those of the natives, we 
should be considered as persons who had practised great oppression. Wffpipnt 
referring, as I could, to proofs of the truth of this assertion of an old date, I have 
within the last four years had frequent opportunities of seeing in countries in which 
every effort had been made to satisfy the inhabitants, and to establish our rule on 
the best and justest principles, loud and almost universal complaints, in many dis- 
tricts and villages, against what they deemed oppression and injustice; and in several 
cases the inhabitants of districts and villages have left their homes to seek the Go- 
vernor of Bombay in a body, abandoning their wives and children, and their houses 
for several months, to obtain relief from what they deemed injustice. I mention this 
fact to show, that all governments are liable to such imputations. In most qf these 
cases I have noticed there was little real foundation for the clamorous complaints 
that were made ; and they proceeded chiefly from a desire of forcing government by 
such means to the lowering of the assessment, or to a change in the mode in which 
they were governed. The body of the complainants, I found, were generally 
influenced on these occasions, as I believe they are in many similar ones under the 
native rulers, by a few interested and seditious individuals. In cases where military* 
adventurers, like the late Jeswunt Row Holkar and the Pindarries, retain power over 
large tracts of country for a very considerable number of years, although the. cplti- - 
vators were not annihilated or wholly driven out of the country, they suffered* great 
oppression : and in the Nizam’s country, circumstances have created, 1 believe, 
a great deal of misery to many of the agricultural inhabitants. With regard to the 
commercial classes, I have before answered this question ; they have much influ- 
ence under native governments, and have many checks upon tyrannical power, and 
have in many cases many more opportunities of . enriching themselves than they 
have under our government. Their influence is greatly increased by a number of 
the principal men, and particularly the bankers, being of one sect, that of Jain, who 
are associated, however scattered throughout India, by the most intimate ties ; and 
the consequence is, that they act, in all cases of tyranny. and. oppression, with, a 
union that gives them, as a body, great strength. The Bovahs are also a nume- 
rous and united commercial clas.s in several parts of India. I must, however, 
referring to these classes, observe, that their being free from the effects of .tyranny*., 
■and oppression .depends upon their keeping themselves -clear of all .government^, 
employment^ for, from the moment they -become -servants, or are employed byAhe., 

State, 
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State, they are much at its mercy ; and in the difficulties and embarrassments they 
bring on themselves, or the oppressions they suffer from that cause, they do not 
receive the support they would from their brethren if they had limited themselves 
to their commercial concerns. 

283. Have you not expressed your opinion, that it is on the happiness of the 5 
people that the prosperity and continuance of our empire mainly depends ? — I make 
no doubt I have expressed that opinion often ; and that is what always has ren* 
dered me so anxious, that in the shape as well as substance of our government, 
we should adapt it as much as it is possible to their understandings, to their usages, 
and to the feelings and impressions under which they act, and by the gratification 
of which, on such points, I consider their happiness can alone be promoted, and 
their attachment secured. . 

284. Is it your opinion, that from the complete change in our situation within 
the last 15 years, a re-construction of our local rule is necessary? — I am decidedly 
of that opinion. 

285. What, in your opinion, would be the nature of that re-construction? — 

I consider that the natives of India, provided a rule is calculated, upon the principle 
I have stated, to promote their happiness, neither care nor understand much with 
respect to the shape we may give it, as far as it affects the European parts of our 
establishment. With respect to the latter, I do conceive that the changes that 
have recently occurred require greater power to be vested in the persons entrusted 
with the general government of India, and that authority should be more concen- 
trated than it now is in individuals who have the charge of the large divisions of 
that empire. I consider that the vast population of India, and the nature of our 
government, make it as inexpedient as it is unwise, both in a financial and political 
vieft^ to* continue to administer that country by that multiplicity of European public 
officers hitherto employed; and 1 consider the numerous local checks which we 
have desired to establish, when our territories were more limited, to be imprac- 
ticable in our actual condition. We should afford ample means of administering this 
vast country to those who are placed at the head of its separate branches, and who 
rule over different parts of the empire. From the magnitude of our territories, we 
are compelled to invest them with great power ; but I must consider that such 
a system, though it confers authority and distinction on individuals that will render 
them more equal to their duties, in no degree removes them from the strict super- 
vision of their superiors ; while their minds are elevated by the great trust reposed 
in them, they will act under checks equally as efficient, if not more so, than, those 
that now exist. I have, however, stated my sentiments upon this subject in my 
ietter to Lord William Bentinck, which forms an enclosure of a letter to Mr. Yil- 
lierSj the Secretary of the India Board, and is on the table of the Committee. 

I can only add, that I think the period has arrived when this subject should be 

, taken into immediate consideration. 

286. Is it your opinion that no war has been undertaken which, in your judg- 
ment, might have been avoided? — I have for a period of nearly 40 years been 
employed in the Political department of India, and with the exception of the war 
of Nepaul, and with the Burmese, when I was not in India, I have had opportu- 
nities of forming a judgment on all the others that have occurred ; and though I\ 

believe 
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believe there •were some which might have been evaded for one or two years, with 
increased danger to the English Government, yet I am decidedly of opinion that no 
war has been undertaken that could have been avoided. 

287. Is it your opinion the establishment of our supremacy has enabled us-'f# 
make great military reductions? — We have within the last three years made as 
great reduction in our military establishment as T consider consistent with policy or 
even with safety ; for though there is no power in India of sufficient strength and 
means to engage in a general war with the British Government, the increased extent 
of the countries to which we must afford protection requires us to keep up a large 
military establishment, otherwise we shall be exposed to revolts or risings in the 
quarters from which they are withdrawn, and these will have besides other conse- 
quences, that of increasing our military expenditure in a degree far beyond any 
saving that could be effected by further reduction in this branch. It is, however, 
necessary to add, that the great reduction which has been recently made couffil not 
have been effected had either the Mahomedan power of Tippoo, or that of the 
Mahrattas and the Pindarries continued in the condition which they were previous 
to the wars of 1799, 1 803-4, anc * 1817-18. And I must further state, that the 
defensive system we long pursued compelled us to military preparations, which were 
attended with all the expenses of war, without giving us or our allies that security 
which has been the result of success. 

288. Then is it your opinion that the government in India, in obedience to 

maxims from home, wasted millions upon a mistaken system of defence? — I con- 
sider that while upon particular occasions expenses may have been increased by 
attention to these maxims, that upon the whole they have had a beneficial effect, 
not only as being consistent with our interest, which it has never been to increase 
our territory to too great an extent, but as it became of consequence in every point 
of view that our progress to power should be gradual, and also that the natives of 
India should be satisfied that nothing short of necessity would make us depart from 
those rules of policy which we had professed since the first day of our occupying 
territory in India. '■'**'* 

289. Do you conceive that they can understand any rules or principles ofpuHfey 
which can put any boundary to conquest? — I do not mean by what I have said to 
say that the natives give us credit for motives to which they are such strangers, as 
having the power to increase our territories and not doing it; but I bdlieve that 
their princes saw that we were limited by attention to treaties, and by never acting 
as other conquerors had done, except upon the ground of aggression }' and that they 
often refrained from a line of policy they might otherwise have adopted, had they 
believed we sought every opportunity of aggrandisement through extension of ter- 
ritory: In this view, the maxims by which we were governed have had a salutary 
influence upon their minds. Independent of what I have stated;*!! is my opinion 
that those often-repeated maxims by the authorities in England against the exten- 
sion of her power, have, though they could not arrest a progress which was caused 
by circumstances over which neither the authorities at home nor the local govern* 
toeht had any control, in many cases had a good ‘effect in rendering our ad- 
vance slower than it otherwise might have been". ,: It has given time for gaining 
that knowledge of the inhabitants of India of alThtasses, as well as of the country, 

which 
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which has rendered us fitter to govern the territories that have become subject to 
our power. There cannot be a stronger proof of this benefit than the acknow- 
leged difference between those systems of administration over countries which have 
lately fallen under our rule, and of those for which we proceeded to legislate in the 
earlier periods of our rule. 

290. How far has the increase of population corresponded in those parts of India 
which are under our immediate control, and those parts which are not under our 
iminediftte control? — I cannot correctly answer that question. The increase of the 
population of India has always depended, as in other countries, upon the supply of 
food, and the comparative tranquillity which it has enjoyed ; and I should con- 
sider that of late years it must have increased in an almost equal ratio in the states 
of the native rulers who have enjoyed peace and those under our immediate rule. 

291. What is your opinion of the situation of the country of Kattywar and 
Cutch? — The province of Kattywar, which lies between that of Guzerat and 
Cutch, stretching along the sea-coast from the Gulf of Cambay to the Gulf of 
Cutch, and bounded to the west by the Desert, has been from time immemorial 
subject to a great number of Hindoo princes and chiefs. These have always paid 
tribute, or given service to the native sovereigns, who were considered as their 
lords paramount. Our first intimate knowledge of this country was caused, many 
years ago, by its being the source for supplying our cavalry with a very superior 
breed, of, horses, which are produced upon its sandy plains. We succeeded, by the 
treaty; of Bassein, to the power of the Peishwas over a part of Kattywar, and all 
the rights of the Guicowar prince have been recently made over to us for the pur- 
pose of liquidating his debts. We have by these means become the lords para- 
mpPiptQf the country, which imposes upon us a duty very difficult of execution. 
4 ir .fu|l,^QQOunt of this country will be found in Mr. Elphinstone’s minutes, and of 
minp pf the 24th of September 1830, and also in that of the 30th of November 
1830, which comprises a summary of every branch of the administration, and is be- 
fore the General Committee. The numerous chiefs of Kattywar have all separate 
authority over their own territories, and by their general engagements with us, their 
lands are forfeited if they do not protect the peace of their respective possessions. 
This many of them have not the power to do, and much embarrassment has been 
created by our having hesitated in exercising that authority which the native rulers had 
dope, as lords paramount, in punishing criminals whose condition in life, or family 
connections, made it dangerous for one of the petty chiefs to attempt to bring such cri- 
minals to justice. By late arrangementsmade in 1830, the political commissioner of 
Guzerat has had this country placed under his authority, and the political agent who 
resides in Kattywar is under his orders. The political commissioner is directed to visit 
this, country twice every year, and to hold a criminal court, in which he presides, 
havipg; ip., aid the political agent and three or four of the principal chiefs of 
Kattywar ag, assessors, for the trial of those state criminals whom it is considered 
the chiefs have not the power of bringing to justice. The sentence upon any one 
of these, of death, cannot be carried into execution without the confirmation of the 
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goverpment of Bombay.- This plan was adopted as. the only one which could 
enable a great proportion of the chiefs of Kattywar to fulfil, their-engagements and 
maintain their principalities in peace ; and I earnestly hope that we shall, by it-apd, 

other 
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other , arrangements with this high and independent body of military chiefs; be able 
to. avoid, for a long period of years, their falling under the ordinary rule of the 
British Government, an .event which I should greatly deprecate. Their being under 
our direct rule would bring no benefit to the revenue,- or at least none equal, after 
the expenses it would involve were paid, that could much -exceed the tribute which- 
is now punctually paid ; and our subjection of them to our courts of justice, and our 
revenue collection, would not only be attended with internal troubles, but make the 
most dangerous impression upon’the minds of all the military classes to which they 
belong, along the whole western frontier of India up to the proximity of Delhi, but 
cause an increased jealousy and dread of our power, that would be very injurious to 
our local interest in Cutch, Sinde, and on the banks of the Indus, from which 
Kattywar is only separated by the Desert. We maintain a small bpdy ©f troops 
within this country for the protection of its internal peace ; but they could not be 
better situated as belonging to the force necessary for the defence of our western 
frontier, as Kattywar is much healthier than any part of Guzerat. With regard 
to Cutch, which is only separated from Kattywar by a narrow arm of the sea, £$d 
by what is called the Runn, a sandy desert periodically overflowed by the s<^- 
it is governed by a prince who is the head of the Jarajah tribe of Rajpoots;, top' 
celebrated for their crime of infanticide, which it has been an object, through nego- 
tiations and engagements with him, his chiefs, and those of his tribe in Kattywar, 
to eradicate. This small principality has been for many years exposed, from its 
position, to attacks from Sinde, and from plunderers called Khosas, who inhabit the 
eastern side of the Desert, by which it is bounded. From these alarms, and from the 
misrule of its princes, Cutch has been for many years a scene of crime and confu- 
sion : it is, since we have formed a subsidiary alliance with it, in the enjoyment of 
comparative tranquillity. Our troops stationed within its limits have been lately 
reduced, and the expense we are at to afford it protection exceeds, by a very trifling 
amount, the sum that is annually paid us by the government. I deem this country 
from its position to be of much political importance, and that is greatly increased 
by the recent discovery of the Indus being navigable to steam vessels for at least 
1,000 miles. It is also valuable on account of its flourishing seaport, Mandivi ; 
and our alliapce with it enabled us to check in a very considerable degree the 
smuggling of Malwa opihm, which, while our former system of realizing that 
revenue continued, was carried on to a great extent. My minute of the 30th of 
November, gives full information upon this as upon all other points connected with 
the various branches of the administration of Bombay, during the three years that 
I presided over that presidency. 

..292. What is your opinion as to the expediency of establishing an additional 
seat of government in Central India ? — I have, as particularly relates to Central 
India, given my opinion most fully upon the subject in various documents, and in. 
my work upon that country, as part of a general system which I deem the present 
situation of India to demand ; I mean the establishment of provincial administration 
upon an enlarged scale. I must refer the Committee for my sentiments to the 
letter to Lord William Bentinck, which is upon their table. I certainly think that 
Central India; with Rajpootana, will form one of the most important subordinate 
governments. u?t.* #• ’ - r \ 

293. Is 
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293. Is it your opinion that, for the good government of India, an enlarged 
system of policy is necessary, and such as can embrace the whole empire ? — In 
answer to this and the former question, I must refer the Committee to my letter of 
the 26th of March 1832, to the Secretary of the India Board, and to its enclo- 
sure. to Lord William Bentinck, under date the 2d December 1 830. 
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Mortis , 21® die Februarii> 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, Bart, in the Chair. 


WILLIAM BUTTERWORTO BAYLEY, Esq., called in and examined. 

294. What opinion have you formed from your experience and observation of 21 February 1832. 

the manner in which the subsidiary system affects the well-being of the inhabitants ~Z „ 

of the countries where it is established ? — I think that it has proved generally * ay ey> 

injurious to the happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of those countries. 

295. You have been in the Secretaries’ Office of Calcutta ? — Yes, in the judicial 
department. 

296. How long have you been in the political department? — I was employed in 
the political department only for a short period, when I was assistant in an office 
instituted by Lord Wellesley, called the Governor-General’s Office, and in the 
P^rs|an Secretary’s Office. 

297. ’You were secretary in the judicial department? — I was Secretary to 
Government in the judicial department for about nine years, and for nearly three 
years of that,period Chief Secretary to Government. 

298. What judicial situation did you fill? — I held for about three years the 
office of deputy register and translator in the court of Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut, and I was then appointed register of those courts. 

, 2 99. That was the native court of appeal ? — Yes ; the chief court of civil and of 
cfiminal justice. I subsequently held the situation of Judge and Magistrate of the 
district of Burdwan for about five years. 

390. That is west of Calcutta, how much ? — Seventy or eighty miles west of 
Calcutta. I was afterwards employed in drawing up some new regulations, on 
the completion of which duty ! was appointed Secretary in the judicial department, 
and ultimately a Member of the Supreme Council. 

301. ‘How long were, you a member of the Council? — I was called to the 
Council by Lord Hastings for about 10 months, during a casual vacancy in the year 
1822, and was a Member of Council, under an appointment from the Court of 
Directors, fro'm^ovember 1825 ^oHqve^ber 1830. , ( , ,, ... 

302.. In whaCfespect do you think that,, tjae -subsidiary system operates un- 
favourably on ih‘e comhtjon of the inhabitants ?-— The subsidiary system operates to 
protect the country of* our ally from foreign invasion, as well as from the danger. 

e.i. — VI. h arising 
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foreign arising from internal disturbances, and so far ought not to be otherwise than bene- 
ficial ; but the prince or ruling power, in the confidence created by our support; 
•21 February 1832. feels it less necessary to administer justice, to protect and to promote the interest 
~T , j of his subjects, than he would do if he were liable to the ordinary consequences of 
William^, bay ey, bad g 0vernme nt; that is, to prevent the people from deposing a bad prince and 
choosing a good one, the natural remedy for bad governments in all Eastern states. 

I think also that the sense of dependence necessarily involved in the plan of 
a subsidiary alliance operates to weaken the interest of a prince in the administra- 
tion of his own government. Upon these grounds, and from the result of past 
experience, I think the system of subsidiary alliances is, on the whole, injurious to 
the subjects of the allied states. 

303. Do you consider that the subjects of a prince, before we interfered at all, 
were happier than under this system? — They were doubtless frequently subject. to 
bad government, but they had the power then in their own hands of redressing 
themselves ; they would not bear long-continued exactions, or oppressions of 
a nature generally and deeply injurious ; they would ultimately rise against and put 
down such a government. 

, 304. They were happier, because they had certain violent moans of redress 
within their own powers, but not from being well governed? — I do not think it 
a necessary, though certainly a probable consequence of such a connection, that 
they would be worse governed under a subsidiary system than before such a system 
was in force. 

305. Only that they had greater means of redress? — They had more power of 
redressing themselves than they have now. 

306. The fear of the exercise of that power you consider is a check on bad 
government? — Yes, certainly; I think good government amongst native states in 
India is almost always dependent on the personal character, of the prince or 
minister or both. There are no laws, no institutions powerful enough to control 
the will of the individual ruler. A strong-minded, well-disposed prince has great 
consideration with his subjects, and has the means of making them happy, and of 
governing them well. 

307. You consider the natives in these ceded territories of which we had com- 
plete possession some time were more prosperous than in a dependant or subsidiary 
state ? — Generally speaking, I do certainly ; but there are instances of native chiefs 
or states, though our feudatories or dependants, making their subjects more happy 
then we do, 

308. Which would you specify ? — I am speaking rather from what I have read, 
than from my own personal knowledge. I am not aware that at the present 
mqjgent the subjects of any native state in India are so effectually protected, or so 
mildly governed as the inhabitants of our own provinces ; the Mysore country 
prospered under the administration of Poorneah, and Mr, Elphinstone bears 
testimony to the good government of the Jageerdars of the Putvvurdun family. 

jT* 309- When you say, in all those states it defends on the personal character of 
the ruler, do you think there is a greater security for prosperity and happiness 
undee jus, guarded by our institutions?— Undoubtedly ; I think under our insfitu- 
tiws, are protected fron| viql^tce^ibq^h in property and person 4 Air 

•• ..rights 
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rights and prejudices are- regarded ; there is an efficient police, and a fair adminis- foreign. 

tration of justice, under laws and regulations which are published and embodied r 

in a code. > 31 fc e bruary 1832. 

310. There is a greater security of permanence? — Undoubtedly there is. The wittiaintL Bayley, 
natives of 'Oude, adjoining our own frontiers, have long been subject to great mis- Esq. 


rule and oppression, and are generally supposed to be anxious to come under our 
government. 

jll. That is so? — I have no doubt of it, so far as regards the mercantile and 
agricultural classes. 

3* 2. They think the condition of our subjects is better than those who are left 
under the nominal rule of the vizier or king of Oude ? — So I am led to believe, 
r- 313. In fact, the subsidiary force acts as much for good as it does for evil ; and 
if on the one hand it protects princes from rebellion among their subjects, it seeps 
to be good for the people also ? — It is good for the people as preventing foreign 
invasion; but the subsidiary force is > sometimes used to enforce the payment of 
revenue, or to put down rebellion, and in those cases it operates always against the 
people. 

314. We could interfere more on behalf of the people than we could do were 
there no subsidiary force? — Under some of our subsidiary treaties the British 
Government is authorized or bound to interfere to check or prevent gross misgo- 
vernment. 

315. Does not that amount to that interference which it is forbid residents to 
exercise?-— In some of our alliances the right of interference forms one of the spe- 
cific stipulations. Such is the case with Mysore, Travancore, Sattarah, Nagpoor, 
thd Guicowar, and Oude. 

gffi; Has the interference of the resident ever been effectually exercised to 
rescue the people from' the oppression of the princes ? — It has. It may be suffi- 
cient to refer to the instance of Hydrabad, where European officers were employed 
in different parts of the country vested with the powers to correct or prevent the 
injustice and oppression which the natives suffered from the exactions of aumils 
and farmers sanctioned by the minister of the Nizam. 

, 317. In what way is communication carried on between Government and resi- 

dents ? — The secretary in the Political department corresponds with the residents, 
and the residents sometimes correspond directly with the Governor-General. There 
are regular means of communication by post throughout India. 

318. There are frequently points occur which can hardly be settled in India, but 
which require to be referred home, are there not ? — In matters of importance, 
which may admit of the delay, a reference is made to England ; but in cases of 
emergency, where delay would be injurious, the government exercises its discretion- 
aud acts without previous reference to the home authorities. 

319. The native governments in India are pure despotisms, are they not ?■ — They 

are so '• but as regards the agricultural classes, that despotism is softened or modi- 
fied b,y the municipal institutions bf the villages, where such institutions are still in 
existence. / ’ r < 

320. What is the punchayet ? — Any number of arbitrator, generally five, and 
selected by the parties. It bears the character of a court of arbitration. It is 

E.I. — VI. **h 2 also 
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also a kind of tribunal for settling questions of caste, and professional’ disputes ; .but 
it is seldom resorted to in common civil controversies in Bengal. • ■ 

321. You do not conceive that a prince deprived of all political importance- has 

the same strong and constant inducement to watch over the safety of his subject as 
one who possesses that importance? — I do not. _ • 

322. Or to enforce laws for their protection ? — No, certainly not. 

323. Have there been any gross instances of our interference against subjects ? 

— I recollect some instances in which our troops were employed to enforce -the 
authority of the king of Oude over subjects who had been driven to resistance by 
oppression and injustice. ' 1 

324. Is it at the option of the resident to order our subsidiary force to assist 

princes, or is he bound by treaty to do so at the request of princes ?*— -He would Hot 
do it without the request of the prince, ■ 

325. Is it imperative? — He would in doubtful cases consult his government, and 

suspend the order until their authority was received. ’> h 

326. It is not imperative then? — No; it has for sufficient reasons been often 

refused. ^ 

327. The only case understood by the treaties is either protection against 8Sme 
foreign enemy, or against domestic revolt? — Generally speaking, such is the cases ; 
but we are authorized by some of the treaties to interpose by advice, and in other 
instances even to assume the management of the country. 

328. That is not in the majority of the cases, is it ? — No, our subsidiary alliances 
do not all warrant our interference in the internal administration of the protected 
states. 

, 329. At present, in most of the states there is so little chance of foreign invasion 
and foreign aggression, that the subsidiary force is merely nominal, is it not ? — At 
present we have paramount authority all over India, and have the power to prevent 
aggression on the part of one state towards another. All our treaties stipulate 
that disputes between any two states shall be referred for adjustment to the 
British Government, and that they shall enter into no negotiation without our 
knowledge. 

' 330. Are the courts of justice in those places with which we are connected by 
subsidiary treaties exclusively administered by native punchayets ? — They have no 
regular system of justice. Disputes are sometimes settled by the chief of a village 
or of a district, by a farmer or other person in authority ; sometimes by punchayets 
or arbitration, and very frequently by a bloody affray. Where there are courts of 
justice, the natives prefer going to them ; where none exist, they must either fight 
or resort to arbitration. > ■ * 

331. Is not one practical consequence of subsidiary alliances universally 
acknowledged, namely, that the multiplicity of business it entails on us prevents 
our consideration of, and attention to matters of more importance ? — The duties 
devolving upon us- in our capacity of the dominant power in India are doubtless 
difficult, and occupy much of the time and attention of government ; but on the 
other hand, if we were not in that situation, we should -have a great deal more 
trdbble in maintaining our interests^ in guarding against hostile combinations, and 

in repelling aggression. . 

332,. And 
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332. And it is the most economical system, you think? — Calculating, as I think 
we have a right to do, on the long continuance of peace and tranquillity in India, 
I think our present system more economical. 

333. Has .the, Nabob of Bengal any power? — No, he is a mere pensioner. 

334. He has no territory whatever ? — No, none at all. 

335. Do you know since what time he has ceased to have territory ? — The 

internal administration was altogethei^withdrawn from the Nabob and transferred 
to ’the, English about the year 1772. The grant of the Dewanny was obtained in 
1765k. . 

336. We have residents at the Rajpoot states ? — There were residents or political 
Scents at Oudipore, Jeypore, and Cotah. The political affairs of Joudpoor and 
^ome other Rajpoot states were superintended by the commissioner at Ajmere. 
At present the latter officer has charge of our interests, with the state of Oudipore 
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also. 

337. What is the name of the prince to whom he is more nearly accredited ; 
what is the head of the Rajpoot states ?— The highest in point of rank . is the state 
of Oudipore. 

338. Are those countries better governed than those in which we have direct 

interference ? — They are scarcely recovered from the devastations of the Pindarries 
and other predatory bands. ... 

339. You have hardly had an opportunity of observing their internal condition ? 
— I have not ; but it is notorious that they are in a much better situation than 
before. The internal government, I imagine, is very lax, but they are no longer 
exposed to the ravages of plunderers. 

r.w34°- The general tenor of the instructions from home, both from Government 
andithe Company, has always been strongly against conquest? — It certainly has.. 
h . 341. Then it would seem the Government of India has always been active in 
spite of their instructions ? — Most of the wars into which the British Government 
has entered have been forced upon us ; our interference has often been reluctantly 
exercised. We cannot recede, and it is probable that, ultimately, the whole of 
India will come under our own dominion. 

342. You are entirely of opinion that the result of what has been done is for our 
■own advantage and the happiness of the natives? — I think that the bulk of the 
inhabitants of those states which have fallen under our own direct government have 
derived benefit from our aggrandisement. I cannot say the same with regard to 
.gome of those states which are under our control partially. 

343. Then these advantages have been achieved in spite of instructions from 

home ? — The instructions from home have always discouraged the extension of ter- 
ritory,, and have deprecated war as leading to that consequence ; but after having 
gone to war we have been compelled to extend our dominion, both as indemnity 
for the past, and as security for the .future. , , 

344. It .has, .then, led to a much , better state of things, to a much more easily 
defended country, which is more likely to lead to the happiness of the natives, and 
there is less expense, because there is less recurrence of war? — Generally speaking, 
such has been the result ; but the expense of increased military and civil establish- 
ments has exceeded in several instances the advantages acquired by our conquests. 


345.WO 
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foreign. 345. Do you think it has increased out of the proportion to the increase of 

territory ?•—■ Out of proportion to the increase of revenue. 

21 February 1832. 346. As they improve, will they not meet the expense? — The revenues will 

WiUiam~B~ Bavlev P r °b a bly increase very considerably. Some of our acquisitions are very productive ; 

Esq. ’ others (for instance, the cessions from Ava,) are much the reverse. It will be long 
before the latter will yield a revenue at all commensurate with the expense 
incurred in conquering and maintaining them. 

347. You consider the superiority of the countries governed by the English 
administration directly, to be much more clear and certain over the administration 
of the subsidiary states than over the administration of native powers, independent 
powers, without giving any absolute opinion on the latter part of the subject ?— ~ 
Yes ; I think that those states with whose government we interfere occasionally, 
and which are supported by our military power, are rarely so well governed as our 
own territories, or as those which are more completely independent of us. 

348. So that the intermediate state is the worse ? — Such is my opinion. 

349. Taking all the circumstances into account, perhaps the superiority of the 
English government over a good native government (that is, the appearance of 
vigour and spirit) is not by any means so certain as the superiority over the others ? 
— The bulk of the people, the agricultural and commercial classes, the bankers, 
manufacturers and artizans, are all better off under our direct government ; but the 
aristocracy of the country, the military classes, those who had formerly the means 
of aggrandizing themselves by offices of trust and emolument, have suffered in 
proportion ; their prospects are very much deteriorated, and their occupation 
is gone. 

35 °* The people are better, and those who prey on the people are worse off? — 
Generally speaking, such is the case. 

351. Do you imagine that it requires fewer troops to keep our own immediate 
subjects in order, than the subjects of princes with whom we have subsidiary 
treaties ? — The greatest part of our force is stationed either in the territories of 
©hr allies beyond our frontiers, or in positions close to our frontiers. In the pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Behar, containing a population of at least 30,000,000, there 
are not more than 12,000 or 13,000 troops of all arms, of which one half is 
stationed in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. 

352. There is no disposition to revolt? — In our old established territories under 
the presidency of Bengal, I have never seen any disposition to revolt. 

353- You think it would be attended with less expense to maintain the govern- 
ment if we had it under us immediately, rather than under the present system ? — 
That is a question which I am scarcely prepared to answer; but I think that if we 
had complete possession of all India, exercising all the powers of civil government, 
and collecting the revenue for our own purposes, the expense would be less in 
proportion to the revenue than it is at present ; but there is an Obvious benefit in 
the continuance of some independent or partially independent states to which 
turbulent and bad spirits may resort, and find some employment. Such individuals 
might prove mischievous if all India were under our exclusive government. 

‘WA- There are back settlements in which there would be still room for them 
perhaps ?• — Not if we Were in possession of the whole interior of India. • 

355* We 
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355 * We have to control these bad spirits only under another name ? — The foreign. 

individuals to whom 1 allude would find no employment under us ; there have been — 

a vast number of soldiers of fortune in India, many of whom cannot even now 21 February 183-2. 
find employment. Jfwehad the whole of India under our dominion, and our WiUiam B _ ' Bav i ev> 
military system continued as at present, those soldiers of fortune would find no Esq. ' 
employment whatever. 

356. Do you consider that there is a constant indefinite danger existing from our 
owp avmy ? — Constituted as our native army is, it cannot be otherwise than that 
thefp should be some indefinite danger ; but I do not see any present cause for 
apprehension ; when it does arrive, it will probably have been caused by our own 
mismanagement. 

357. You do not see any particular danger? — Partial mutinies may arise from 
verv trifling causes, and revolt and disaffection may be expected if ever the state of 
the'finances should render us unable to pay the troops with regularity, or an ill- 
judged economy should enforce a reduction of their allowances. 

358. Do yo,u think the subsidiary system as good as any that could be substituted 
for it? — I do not see how it is possible now to change it. We cannot retrace our 
steps without weakening our own power, and exposing our dominion to serious 
hazard. 

359. On the plan of governing the country by a dewan, what do you think of it ? 

— I think that is the very worst of all, if by a dewan is meant a minister supported 
by out influence, and exercising authority properly belonging to the prince. 

360. You do not agree with Sir Thomas Munro ? — I am not aware that he has 
given an opinion upon the case I have supposed ; the question is a different one if 
it refers to the administration of a dewan during the minority of a prince. The 
success of Poorneah in Mysore is an instance of the latter ; the atrocious mis- 
goveramp.nt of Chundoo Lol at Hydrabad, of the former. 

301.. po the natives enlist willingly ? — We find more difficulty in getting sepoys 
than we used to do from our own territories ; our Bengal army is chiefly recruited 
from the territories of the king of Oude ; our own subjects have lost their military 
character, they now follow commercial and agricultural pursuits in preference. 

362. That speaks in favour of their prosperity ? — No doubt; it is a proof that 
they are protected in the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry. 

. 363. Have you heard of the scheme of the Supreme Government being dis- 
charged from local concerns ? — I have. 

. ,3,64. What do you think of it? — I have recorded my sentiments on the subject 
in a minute, dated the 9th of November 1830, to which I beg leave to refer. 

I th|nk ( it .impossible for the Supreme Government to exercise an effectual control 
over the other presidencies, while it has to conduct the administration in detail of 
extensive,, territories containing 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 of inhabitants. 

365, ^Jt^hat town would you place the central government? — Somewhere in 
the Western Provinces probably * but it .should not be .fixed to one spot. 

366. Is therp a direct overland communication kept up between Bengal and 
Bombay? — Tlje^js a daily communication by ppsb .. ; u , 

. 367,, Jiyvbat tbey come?— Jt depends ,0$ ; the r ^?asqn j in the rajny 

season it is' as long ihtee weeks, but ordinarily 16, 1,7, or i 8 days. 
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27 February 1832. 
Major Close. 


The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair. 


Major CLOSE called in and examined. 

368. How long were you in India? — Rather more than 22 years. 

369. What diplomatic stations did you fill? — I had been assistant to the 
residents at Nagpoor and at Poonah j afterwards I was resident with Scindia at 
Gwalior. 

370. Who were you assistant with at Poonah? — I was assistant with Mr. 
Elphinstone. 

371. At Nagpoor whom did you assist? — Mr. Elphinstone first, and Mr. Jenkins 
afterwards. 

372. For what time in all ? — About twelve years. >#l| 

373. You were afterwards resident with Scindia ? — .Yes, for about eight yeaigmi 

374. What is the relation in which Scindia stood to the Company? — He was 
independent. 

375. Has he no treaty with the Company ? — Yes, there are several treaties, but 
they are not such as to abrogate his independence, or to place him in acknowledged 
submission to the British Government. 

376. Are they in the nature of what we commonly call offensive mid defensive 


treaties ? — No, not even that. 

377. Do they imply any guarantee of his dominions ? — No. 

378. Is there nothing peculiar in them ? — Nothing peculiar in their general 
character beyond that of reducing his resources and curtailing his influence. 

379. Do they not even amount to treaties of defence and alliance? — No, 
certainly not ; unless, indeed, the last treaty which we made with him for a 
temporary and special purpose might be considered so; but we have no 
permanent one. His political relations, however, have been effectually confined, 
and his power of injuring his neighbours equally restrained in consequence of 
the claim to our protection which all the other states have established by their 
treaties with us. 

380. Do they contain any provision restricting him from employing European 
officers, foreign officers, or anything of that sort ? — They are no more than treaties 
•of peace, very little more than that; at one time there was a treaty of the nature 
alluded to, but it was dissolved soon after its conclusion, and never came into prac- 
tical operation. 

381. There is none now? — No ; there was none when I left India in 1824. 

382. Now, under those circumstances, and separating the two parts of your ex- 
perience, when you were assistant to the residents at Poonah and Nagpoor, what 
opinion *did you form from your observation of the, way in which the connection 
bdfceen'the Company and its dependent allies affected the good government and 
good condition of thmnhabitants of the countries respectively ? — At the time when 

.1 was 
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I was at Nagpoor we had no such treaty as we have formed since ; so that we had foreign. 

no opening given us to interfere at all with the administration of the country. With ■ 

regard to Poonah, where we had such a treaty, my opinion was, that the general 2 7 February 1832. 
effect was good, and was favourable to the prosperity of the inhabitants. M - or closg _ 

383. WMtBo you think of the well-being of the inhabitants, the subjects of the 
Peishwa, as compared with their condition before we interfered at all in Mahratta 
affairs, on "the one hand, and the condition of those who are the direct subjects of 
the Company on the other ?— Why, inasmuch as those who are our direct subjects 
live under a more systematic and just government, I should certainly conclude that 
thifirCbndition was infinitely superior to that of the Mahrattas. 

4*384.' Do you think, from your observation, that the subjects of the Company were 
in a better condition than those who were the then subjects of the Peishwa? — I 

shbuld think so. # ' . 

385. Do the observations, therefore, which you made, apply to a comparison of 
their condition after we began to interfere in the Peishwa’s internal government, 
or with what it was before our interference? — Not having been in that country 
before our connection with the Peishwa’s government, I can only speak, from 
general conjecture on that subject; but I should fancy that the condition of 
our subjects was better, on a comparison with the Peishwa’s, at either of those 

periods. _ . 

■ 386. Was the treaty by which there was a certain right of interference the 

treaty of Bassein ? — It was. 

387. Did that take place in 1803? — No, it was at the end of 1802, and just 

before the Mahratta war of 1803- That war arose partly perhaps from the discon- 
tent of the subordinate chieftains, at the low condition to which the head of the state 
was reduced by it, but principally from the mortification they felt at the diminution 
of theif own influence which resulted from it. _ _ 

388. What was the comparative state of the people in the province of Berar, 
under the Rajah, and those who were the subjects of the Peishwa before our 
frequent and familiar interference ? — I had never known anything of the Poonah 
territories before our treaty of defensive alliance with the Peishwa in 1802. 

389. When you were at Nagpoor there was no treaty authorizing our inter- 
ference? — No, not at Nagpoor. 

390. What was then the condition of the security of person and property, and the 

administration of justice in the Rajah of Berar’s' government ? Indeed, I should say 
there was very little of either. 

, 3,91. Did he collect his revenue by military means ? — It was not always necessary 
to employ military force; but occasionally it would be so. _ 

392w =iln the Mahratta territory, was it generally necessary to employ military 
means todbollect the revenue ? — I should not suppose that it was so on all 


occasions.' * th • 1 

*• 393 * Was agfleat part of the revenue of the Mahrattas derived from a tribute paid 
by the neighbouring states ? — A considerable part. ‘ 

394. Was that*collected by force? — -That was generally. collected by force before 
our engagements with the Mahratta states, which put a ^top to their violent 

ag ?r-vi. , ' 395. 
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395. Who paid chout to the Mahrattas so late as the period immediately 
following the war against Mysore? — Little or no tribute of that description -was 
collected by the Mahratta states south of the Nerbudda, but to the north of it 
there was. 

396. Do you remember a'ny of the states that paid chout to the northern Mahrat-, 
tas? — All the Rajpoot states, without exception, I believe. 

397. But confining yourself to the Poonah Mahrattas at present ? — There cer- 
tainly was none paid to them after 1802 ; nor do I suppose there had been for some 
time before. 

398. Did all the Rajpoot states pay chout to the Mahratta chiefs ? — Yes, to those 

situated north of the Nerbudda, of which Scindia and Holkar were the principal; but 
that system of plunder and exaction has ceased with the extension of our influence 
and the formation of our engagements with nearly all the states lying north of the 
Nerbudda. t 

399. Have you anything to state further with regard to the subsidiary system ?• — 
I can only say generally, with respect to the subsidiary system, that it was calculated 
to promote our own interests, and also, under good management, to increase the 
prosperity of the country at large. It has given the means of maintaining, 
without a constant drain upon our ordinary resources, a well equipt force, ready at 
all times for any emergency ; and it has enabled us to preserve, in a great degree, 
the peace of the country, which before its introduction was constantly exposed to 
the ravages of undisciplined and contending armies. The effect has also been to 
put it in our power to control, or in a considerable degree to moderate, the defects 
of at least some of the native governments, much to the advantage, as I should 
conceive, of their subjects. 

400. Can Major Close specify any state in which that system had been under 
good government, so as to promote beneficial effects ? — As far as my observation 
has gone, I have formed the opinion that the system had not answered so well 
under some of the Mahomedan governments as in the Hindoo states ; but I think 
that in the Hindoo states it has generally been productive of advantage. 

401. Is there any direct cause which would account for its being more beneficial 
in the Hindoo states than in the Mahomedan states?— I do not exactly know to 
what it is to be traced ; but if true, it may perhaps be ascribed to this, that the 
Hindoo governments may harmonize better with the feelings of the • inhabitants, 
the great mass of whom are themselves Hindoos ; and that the Mahomedan govern- 
ment may not be so acceptable to the people at large. 

402. Would that have anything to do with the subsidiary system ? — No, I should 
apprehend not; unless it be that the Mahomedan governments might therefore 
stand more in need of our assistance to support their authority. - -r 

_ 4 ° 3 - Do you think, or not, that the success of the English administration in 
Hindoo countries, was likely to be greater than in those under Mahomedan govern- 
,ment, partly because the Mahomedans were a set of conquerors like ourselves; and 
therefore disliked our presence? — I should not say that it? was from any aversion 
Jjqrnebythe Mahomedan governments to us that. -those? effects to which I allude 
h$$,ptoceeded it has, not been from that cause, sirjefe.although the cordiality of otir 
intercoj^i^with jthetp 1 has accasionally>.ppt .vuth slight! interruptions; they haldj.'aspste 

• *- 1 »the 
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the period of ray leaving India, eight years ago, proved more faithful to their alliance 
with us than some of the Hindoo governments. 

404. Were not a great number of Mahomedans driven out of military service 
at Mysore 1 — Very many. 

405. The peace which has been established in India has injured their interest 
very materially there, has it not? — Yes, very much ; but the same effects must in 
some degree have been felt by the Hindoo soldiery also. 

406. But as to Hindoo officers or chiefs, does that remark apply ? — Not to the 
same extent, certainly. I should wish to explain a previous allusion to our treaties 
of peace with Scindia, by observing that those treaties were the consequence, either 
of open hostility, or of a state of things nearly approaching to war ; that in the former 
case our purpose had been to effect such a reduction of Scindia’s power as should 
disable him from prosecuting future wars against us ; and in the latter, to give such 
a direction *to his employment of the resources still left to him, as might contribute 
to the general and permanent peace of the country. 

The Hon. EDWARD GARDNER called in and examined. 

407. Were you engaged in diplomatic service in India r — Yes, I was. 

408. For how long a period? — I resided in India altogether about 27 years, of 
which time I was employed in the Political department from 1808 to the period of 
my leaving India. I was attached first to the Delhi residency, in the situation of 
assistant to the resident ; and I remained there until the Nepaul war, which occurred 
in 1814, when I was called to that quarter, and have been employed within that 
country until I left India in 1829. 

499, How long were you at Delhi ? — About six years in the Delhi territory, but 
very- little at Delhi itself. 

410. In Nepaul how long ? — -I was about 12 years altogether in Nepaul. 

411. Now the principal duty which you had to perform at Delhi was administra- 
tive, was it not, with respect to the district? — I was in a subordinate situation, and 
was employed during nearly the whole time I was there in charge of the district of 
Hurriana, a territory that fell into the British government in consequence of the chief 
to whom it was assigned not being able to maintain his own authority in it, and he 
gave it up to the Government for a certain stipend. 

412. Then were you employed for six years in Delhi in the duties of local ad- 
ministration, and 12 years at Nepaul in diplomatic negotiations? Just so - ; I was 
political resident at Khatmandoo, at the court of the Rajah of Nepaul. 

4*13. What is the nature of our political relation with the Rajah of Nepaul ? It 
is founded upon a treaty of amity consequent on the war which we were engaged 
in with that state, and which ended in its being compelled to admit a treaty with the 
British Ggpernment of that nature. 

414. There is no subsidiary force ?— None whatever; we were under no obliga- 
tions for its support or defence, neither was anything required from it in the shape 
of subsidiary or of military aid. 

415. From your; long residence in that territory, you will be able to inform the 
Committee what you think of the condition of the inhabitants, especially the lower 
classes of that! territory, compared with those of the Company’s territories which 

E.I.— VI. . * 12 you 
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you have seen ? — I think their condition generally would bear a very favourable 
comparison with those of the Company’s territory; the people I consider* on the 
whole, to have been well governed, and in as good and happy a condition as those 
of any other states with which I have been acquainted. ? 's 

416. Have you seen the whole of the Company’s Bengal presidency? — I have 
had very little experience in Bengal ; I resided chiefly in the Upper Provinces and 
within the Delhi territory ; I have passed through the country, certainly, but I have 
not sufficient knowledge to speak to its actual condition. 

41 7. Had you any opportunity of seeing the Nabob of Oude’s territory ? — Simply 
as a traveller through it. 

418. What do you think of its state? — It was, when I passed, considered to be in 
a disturbed state as regarded the police, but it appeared to be very highly cultivated ; 
it was no doubt in rather an unsettled state at the time. 

419. Who are the inhabitants of Nepaul? — The Goorkahs are the ruling race. 

420. Have the Goorkahs always remained Hindoos ? — They are entirely and 

strictly Hindoos, and no part of the inhabitants profess the Mahomedan region. 
I suppose there are not a dozen Mahomedans in the whole country. fir 

421. Do you apprehend any danger to our possessions from their vicinity^-— 
Notin the position in which they have been placed in consequence of the late war 
between the British Government and the Goorkah nation ; before that event, they 
certainly held a very threatening and commanding position along the whole extent 
of our northern frontier. 

422. What was their native state? — They came from a place called Goorkah, 
whence they derive their appellation. 

423. Where is that ? — It is a small mountain territory situated to the northwest 
of the valley of Nepaul, whence the Goorkahs issued, and successively conquering 
all the petty states into which the whole of that region was formerly divided, united 
them under one rule, and established the government in their own tribe and family. 

' 424. Had the conquered people the same institutions and manners with the 
conquerors? — Not exactly; the inhabitants, for example, of the valley of Nepaul 
are called Newars, and although Hindoos, they are Boodhists in religion, while 
their conquerors, the Goorkahs, are of the Braminical faith. 

425. What time did the Goorkah’s conquest begin? — I think the conquest of 
Nepaul Proper, as it may be called, was effected in about 1 767-8, between 60 and 
70 years ago. 

426. You think the condition of the people in the Nepaul country, in the whole 
province of the Goorkah dominions, might be advantageously compared with the 
subjects of the Company? — I have not visited the whole of their dominions, 
bat ('considering the nature of their government, which is a military one in its 
character and arbitrary in its form, I think the inhabitants generally are under 
a lenient government, and that the condition of the people Would bear a very 
favourable comparison with the subjects of the Company, ' or those of any other 

■ state in India. ’ 

•' 42?. Have they one supreme head, or is it a federative state? — The authority 
is’ vested in the Rajah alone, but its exercise is much ■ modified by the influence of 
the baradars, or chiefs of the state, who claim'f'a-"voice in their national councils ; 

• they 
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they are summoned by the Rajah, or by those acting in his name, on all important foreign. 
occasions, where they deliver and express their sentiments very freely, and the • ”• 

majority of their opinions generally decide questions of peace or war, or other 27 * eDruAI 7 
matters of moment; the authority is usually in the Rajahs hands, no doubt, but The Hon. 
modified in this way. Edtoard Gardner. 

428. Is the Rajah’s authority hereditary ?— It is. 

420.' Are these chiefs hereditary in general?— In general they are; they are the 
heads of the families whose ancestors bore a share in the conquests effected by 
Prithee Narain, their chief; they generally fill, like ourselves in India, all the prin- 
eipal offices of state, and have the command of the troops, keeping the conquered 
people in inferior situations under the government. These chiefs have always, 
therefore, been looked on as having a direct interest and voice in public affaus, and 

they thus modify the power of the Rajah. , , 

430. Are there many slaves in Nepaul ? — There does exist a species of domestic 
slavery, but not in the acceptation of the word in which it is understood in Europe. 

43 1. Have you any labourers slaves ?— If the family they belong to is an agricul- 
tural one they are sometimes employed in the field, but not particularly so ; they 
are used for all domestic purposes. They cut wood and fetch water, and are em- 


ployed as servants. 

432. Can they be sold ?— I apprehend they may be. 

433. Without the soil ' They are not attached to the soil at all. 

434 Did you ever know any instance of a sale r — I cannot say decidedly that 
I have. X believe that it did take place ; but I had no means of knowing absolutely 

that it did. . , , . 

Do they form a large proportion of the inhabitants r— By no means. 

, !t May it be called an inconsiderable proportion 1— An inconsiderable pro- 

portion. Indeed, I believe they are chiefly foreigners from the side of lhibet 

principally, and from among the Bhoteea people. _ „ . 

437. Are any of them those who have been made prisoners r No ; they are 
people, who, I believe, have been chiefly sold when children, in times m famine and 

seal city, b means have we secure d 0 ur possessions against the danger, which 

formerly existed from the Nepaul state? — Its power has been considerably reduced 
by the treaty. All the mountain territory which had been acquired lay us in the 
course of the war to the west of the river Kulee was ceded to the British Govern- 
ment ; to the eastward, the Nepaul government agreed to abstain from any inter- 
ference with the petty state of Sikim, which forms its boundary on that side, and 
to submit any disputes that might arise between them to our arbitration. Gonse- 
quently, the Nepaulese are now confined on three sides by the British power and 
territorwar by the Sikim country, the possession of which is guaranteed to. the 
Rajah; and on the north they are .shut in by the Hemalaya, or great snowy range 
of mountains^ which extends along that portion of their frontier, and now orms 
part of the Chinese empire, so that they are completely inclosed, and have no 
power of actings i» any direction beyond theirown .territory. _ 

439. Is the sour* of. the Ganges within the Goorkah territory?— It was, but 

is now within the province of Kumaon. These 
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440. These are now English provinces ? — Yes ; Kumaon has been annexed 
to the British possessions, and the petty states lying to the westward of Kumaon, 
about eight in number, were restored under British protection to the chiefs from 
whom they had been taken by the Goorkahs in the progress of their conquest. 
They are insignificant in extent, and their revenues are very small ; and with the 
exception of a few places which were reserved as military stations for some hill 
corps, that were raised as an employment for the military classes in the country, 
were restored to the chiefs in the same condition as they had originally possessed 
them, without their paying tribute or furnishing military aid, which they are unable 
to do. 

441. Has the Mogul any independent territory at all? — None. 

442. Is Delhi his ? — No; the country round Delhi was assigned for his support, 
but the revenues are collected by our government, and a stipend is paid to him out 
of it. 

443. Does Nepaul appear to differ from any other Indian state, in its govern- 
ment and in the condition of its people ? — Yes, it differs very essentially. The 
country has never been subdued by any of the foreign invaders or conquerors of 
India. The people are more simple, unmixed, and original in their manners, less 
superstitious, and less bound by rules of caste and other Hindoo observances than 
the people of Bengal. 

444. Before the Goorkah conquest, was the country divided into small rajahs ? 
— Yes, in the valley of Nepaul alone, which is only about 50 miles in circumfer- 
ence, there were no less than three princes whose capitals were within a few miles 
of each other ; they each had a share of the valley, which was considered the most 
valuable portion of their principalities. One of the articles of the treaty engages 
that they shall not % give service to any European without the sanction of the British 
Government. 

445. Is there any restriction on their rights as to making peace and war ? — The 
usual article in our treaties with the native powers, by which they bind themselves 
not to enter into political negotiations with any other state, is not a part of the 
treaty with Nepaul. 

446. Was Sikim a Nepaul state? — No, but the Nepaulese were in progress of 
its conquest when the war broke out, and it was restored to the rajah, and the pos- 
session guaranteed to him with the view of forming a barrier in that direction 
against the further aggression of the Nepaulese, and to put an end to that career of 
conquest to which they had so long been accustomed, and which, but for the war 
with the British Government, would in all probability have carried them eventually 
to Cashmeer. 

447 * In w hat manner are they armed? — Their troops are armed, disciplined, and 
clothed on the model of the sepoys in the British service ; the words of command 
are given in English, and the gradations of ranks are copied from ours, or rather 
applied as they were used in the time of Mr. Hastings’ administration. Tbeycast 
some cannon, and to each of their battalions they have two guns attached ; they 
w®®- taught this by a Frenchman, who was in their service formerly. They manm- 
facture their own muskets, from excellent guns produced m their territory. Their 
artillery is not,* however, of much use, frorotfrerdiffieutt nature of their country 4 

. 448. T& 
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448. Is their force chiefly infantry or cavalry ? — Entirely infantry ; they have no 
cavalry ; there is not a road in the country on which cavalry could be moved. 

449. How do you travel ? — Generally on foot : women are carried in a kind of 
hammock, t Horses, except in the valley, are nearly useless. 

450. Did you walk to Khatmandoo ? — On my first going there I travelled in a 
kind of fitter used for the purpose; afterwards I frequently walked on journeys, or 
used a litter, or rode on small ponies which are brought from Thibet. 

451. Have the inhabitants of this place made greater progress in science than in 
others places ?— -They know not much of science; education, as far as it goes, is 
very general : it is uncommon to see a person who cannot read or write, or know 
something of accounts : every village has its instruction in some way, but it seldom 
proceeds further than that ; and the higher branches of learning are quite unknown. 

452. Have you had an opportunity of comparing the territory of Nepaul with 
other parts? — I have been entirely employed at the court of the rajah of Nepaul 
since the peace of 1816. 

453. In the administration of justice, is there more security of persons and pro- 
perty than elsewhere ? — Yes, I never knew it more so elsewhere. The Nepaulese, 
like all mountaineers, are particularly honest, and very little given to crime or vio- 
lence of any kind. 

454. Are there tribunals there? — Yes; heinous crimes are very unfrequent; 
petty criminal cases are heard in the first instance by the magistrates of the towns, 
or local authorities in the country ; they punish to a certain extent. Graver crimes 
are brought before the rajah, or those exercising his authority, and are decided once 
a year. There is, I think, a greater degree of security for person and property 
than;! have ever observed in any other part of India. 

: - 453 - -Have they public works? — Scarcely any. They have tjuilt a few bridges, 
and made a few roads in the vicinity of the capital, but it is contrary to their policy 
to construct roads or throw open their country in any way. 

456. Is it quite an agricultural country? — Yes; and it is well cultivated where 
circumstances admit of it, and the valley itself is cultivated by what in this country 
is called spade cultivation, and is productive. 

457. Have they any commerce? — Not much ; it has increased somewhat since 
our connection with them ; they export some things not got from other parts of the 
world, such as musk and borax. It is not found in their own country, but .comes 
through it from Thibet. 

458. Is there great facility for merchants? — Why no, every thing must be 
carried on porters’ backs ; but merchants meet with every protection. 

459. Have you much tea from China over land? — No. 

5 460.' Do they bring it down to Benares? — I believe not, It cotoes down in 
cakes , occasionally, but we should not consider it as good, or drinkable indeed. 

1 46 t, T)id you ever hear of a tea* plant being raised ? — I remember seeing one in 
Nepaul. ■ TlieiNepaulese are considered as tributary, to China, and every five years 
they send<a nmsioa to Pekin through Thibet ; on one occasion of . this kind they 
brought a tea plattowith them, and in a Cashmeiian V garden -close to Khatmandoo/ 
it was still grow 4 ng t 'where I saw it, at a placef between tho residency and the town. ; 

462. Is it a, good einaate.? — An excellent one, I think ; not much unlike thatJof 
Switzerland, I should suppose. 
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Mr. FRANCIS WILDER called in and examined. 

463. How long were you in India? — Exactly 22 years. 

464. In what department did you serve ? — Chiefly in the political department.: 

465. In the diplomatic department? — Yes. ,, , . . , ;i t. 

466. Were you diplomatically employed ? — For the first' six years I was em- 
ployed at Delhi in a subordinate situation entirely in the local .administration, and, 
afterwards at Ajmeer for six years more; during which time the states of Joudpoor, 
Jesselmere and Kishengurh were placed in communication with me ; but I still, 
continued under the Resident as an assistant. 

467. Just state where you were afterwards? — I was afterwards at Sangur for 
one year; and after that (in 1827) I succeeded to the residency at Nagpoor, where 
I remained until the end of 1829, when I came home. 

468. Whom did you succeed? — I succeeded Mr. Jenkins. 

469. How long were you resident at Nagpoor? — About three years. 

470. In what condition, compared to neighbouring countries, did it appear to you 
that our territory around Delhi was when you were employed there ? — At Delhi the 
territory was entirely under the British Government. 

471. In comparing that country with the neighbouring native dominions, what 
do you think of their comparative well-being? — I think the subjects of the Company 
in the Delhi territory were far better off than the subjects of the neighbouring native 
princes. 

472. Who are the native princes whom you make the subjects of comparison 
chiefly? — The Seik territories to the north, Ulwur, Biccaneer, and the other 
Rajpoot states to the westward. 

473. Do you know anything of the dominions of the King of Oude ? — I do not, 

I never was in that country. 

474. You have seen the country of Rajpootana? — Yes, I have. 

475. In what state, in the country you have seen, is the security of persons and 
property and the administration of justice? — I do not think, in any of the Rajpoot' 
territories I have visited, there is much security for persons or property, though- the 
state of things has very much improved since we have formed an alliance with them. 

476. Had they any regular administration of justice ?-r-No regular system. 

477. What is the nature of our federal connection with the Rajpoot chiefs ? — 
Entirely protective ; and in return for our protection they bind themselves to afford 
military aid on requisition, to submit to our arbitration of external disputes, and 
not to form any new alliance with other powers. 1 

478. Anything with regard to foreign officers ? — No. 

479. Would that be prevented?— - Certainly, I should supposes©* 

480. Is ithere any subsidiary force on foot? — Not in the Rajpoot states, but 

Joudpoor is bound to furnish 1,530 horse, when called upon. - ...... >. 

481. Do the residents interfere to prevent anything wrongj*$aking place? — -They 

would do so; but during the time I had charge of Joudpoor, and Jesselmere there 
wasrtio occasion for any interference whatever. - ■■ • 

48-2. .Do you think that was in consequence of tbfMjnproved administration?— 
I think, It was mowing, to the nature of -our donseetwrwith them. : .. . 

4831. Do 
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483. Do you ascribe that improved administration to the effect of the presence foreign. 

of* the English resident, and the fear of displeasing the English? — Yes, I think — — — — 

it was. ' 27 February 1832. 

484. Do they show anxiety to maintain a connection with the Company? — The Mr. Francis Wider. 
states with which I have had any concern, I conceive, certainly do. 

485. So that you think there is no stipulation in any one of the treaties with 
them for the resident’s interference ? — No, none whatever in their internal affairs. 

486. So that with that very limited degree of influence, you think the connection 
with England and the fear of the displeasure of the English Government have very 
sensibly improved their administration? — I think it has. 


Veneris, 2* die Martii, 1832 , 


The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair. 


Major CARNAC called in and examined. 

487. You were the Resident at JBaroda? — I was the Resident there for nine 2 March 1832. 

years, and an assistant to the Resident eight years previously. 

488. How long is it since you ceased to be Resident ? — I ceased to be Resident Ma j° r Cm me. 

in 1819. 

489. What is the population of the Guicowar territories ? — The population 
pf the dominions of the Guicowar I estimate to be from five to six millions in the 
province of Guzerat, the states tributary to it, and in the Surat Attaveesy, posses- 
sions in the neighbourhood of that city, 

490. When did we enter into any subsidiary engagement or treaty of alliance 
with the Guicowar? — Our first negotiation to establish an alliance with the 
Guicowar state was early in the year 1 802, when the prince deputed a mission 
to Mr. Duncan, the governor of Bombay, to solicit the aid of the East-India 
Company to put down the rebellion of one of his own family (Mulhar Row), who 
was aiming at supremacy in Guzerat. 

491. Was there any diplomatic intercourse between the two governments prior 
to that ? — A treaty of amity was entered into with the first Futteh Sing Guicowar so 
far back as the year 1 780 ; but for the purpose of a more intimate connection, none 
except through the agency of the mission in 1802 to Bombay. 

492. Was there a Resident at that time or previously at Baroda? — Not at any 
time. The. governor, early in 1802, went to Cambay (the territory of a Maho- 
ipedan), in order to have an opportunity of a nearer communication with the 
Guicowar, on the subject of the alliance proposed ; he was accompanied by a small 
force, placed under,, the command of Major Alexander Walker. A negotiation' 
ensued with the minister of the Guicowar at Cambay, the result of which was the 
advance of the force for the suppression of the rebellion of Mulhar Row Guicowar, 
which, after several engagements with his forces, was accomplished. At this 

e.i,— VI. K period, 
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foreign. period, namely, May 1802, there was merely a written engagement with the 

Guicowar minister, dated the 1 5th March of that year, to reimburse the expenses of 

2 March 1832. the expedition against Mulhar Row, and for the Guicowar state to subsidize a per- 

. ~~ manent force from the Company. In June 1 802, articles of agreement were 

ajor atnac. <j rawn U p ; which were afterwards consolidated into a definitive treaty. It was 

then engaged that we should liberate the Guicowar from the thraldom of his 
mercenary troops, composed of Arab sebundy, and to assist in discharging the 
debts which the Guicowar state had largely contracted. This laid the foundation 
of the extensive system of interference which prevailed at the court at Baroda, 
different from that pursued with any of the other powers with which we are allied 
in India. In consequence of the wars which took place in 1803, 1804, and part of 
1805, with the confederated Mahratta powers, Dowlut Row Scindiah, the Rajah 
of Berar, and Jeswunt Row Holkar, the definitive treaty was not executed until 
the latter year. It contracted that a contingent of three battalions of native 
infantry, a company of European artillery, and a company of lascars should 
be furnished, the expense of which was provided for by the Guicowar state, by 
cessions enumerated in the schedule attached to the treaty, amounting to 1 1,70,000 
rupees per annum. It was also stipulated that the subsidized troops should be 
stationed within the territories of the Guicowar state, and that one battalion should 
be employed in the province of Kattywar. 

493. Is that treaty existing up to this time ?— It was in full force till 1817, when 
supplementary articles were added to the definitive treaty, which I will advert to 
presently. The expulsion of the Arab mercenaries from the service of the Gui- 
cowar, and their ultimate ejection from Guzerat, involved the Company in the 
responsibility of engagements to bankers who had advanced monies to the state 
for the payment of arrears to troops and general debts. The Company also 
advanced from its own resources a sum of 30 lacs of rupees, and guaranteed to 
the bankers or soucars a further sum of not less than 70 or 80 more. It was at 
this time stipulated with the minister (the Rajah Anund Row having long been, in 
a state of mental imbecility), that a reformed scale of expenditure should be 
adopted, and that the resident with the minister should form a commission for the 
government of the affairs of the state. These arrangements were made by 
Major, afterwards Lieutenant-colonel Walker, and came into full operation imme- 
diately after the period of his quitting India, and my succession to his office in 
1810. There were other important arrangements also made in 1807 by that dis- 
tinguished officer, Colonel Walker, with the states tributary to the Guicowar and 
Peishwa, in the province of Kattywar, which are fully developed in the despatches 
of that time. Shortly after my succeeding to the residency, it was deemed proper 
by the Bombay and Supreme Governments to introduce into the commission of 
government the heir presumptive, Futteh Sing Guicowar, who was considered the 
president of the commission, and measures of internal administration or foreign 
intercourse were conducted in the durbar of his highness Futteh Sing, in the name 
of the Rajah Anund Row, but with the cognizance and under the direction of the 
resident, in conjunction with the minister of the state. The reformed scale of 
expend'iture was strictly followed till the year 1847, w hen the war with the Pin- 
darries' f and!the Peishwa took place,*' In NoVdmbdf i 817 the Guicowar government 
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was called upon to augment the subsidiary force by two regiments of native cavalry 
and one battalion of native infantry of the complement of 1,000 men. He was also 
required about that time to furnish a contingent of his own troops to act with the 
forces then employed in the province of Malwa, which necessarily caused a very 
heavy expense. The supplementary treaty was made on the 6th November 1817: 
it not only provided for the augmentation of the subsidiary force, and the cession of 
all the rights which the Guicowar had obtained from the perpetual farm of the 
Peishwah’s territories, subject to Ahmedabad, but for his highness maintaining at 
all times a force of 3,000 horse, to be paid by himself and mustered by the resi- 
dent or his agent, and to act under the command of the officer commanding the 
subsidiary force wherever employed. As far as concerns the debt guaranteed by 
Colonel Walker, I may say that it was entirely discharged, although when 
the honourable Mr. Elphinstone visited Baroda in 1820 and 1821, he found 
the state encumbered with a heavy debt, created chiefly by the Pindarry and 
Mahratta war of 1817, and other causes which will be found reported in the 
public despatches. Subsequently to my departure from India, I have understood 
that Mr. Elphinstone had directed the resident to withdraw from all interference 
with the internal affairs of the Guicowar state, and placed in the Guicowar’s hands 
the uncontrolled power of his dominions. Having arranged that the Rajah should 
pay within seven years the debt then existing, it was discovered on the expiration 
of that period, that the debt was increased very considerably from the rapacity of 
the Rajah, who had diverted the resources of the country to his own coffers : he 
was required in 1828 bySir John Malcolm, who had succeeded Mr. Elphinstone 
in the government of Bombay, to adhere to the engagements he had contracted 
in 1820-21, and in consequence of his manifesting no inclination to do so, 
Sit 1 John Malcolm had deemed it proper to sequestrate, in March 1828, a portion 
of his dominions for the liquidation of the debts for which the Company were 
responsible. He also required him in 1 830 to provide the funds for the payment 
of the contingent of horse stipulated for in the supplementary treaty which 
having persisted in refusing, these troops have consequently been maintained by 
the East-India Company, and further territory sequestrated for their maintenance. 
These troops are now employed under the orders of the commissioner of Guzerat, 
Sir John Malcolm having abolished the residency at Baroda; the territories 
sequestrated have been placed under the management of one of the late ministers 
of the Guicowar, subject to the supervision of the commissioner, whose residence 
I should state was fixed in the city of Ahmedabad. No alteration has taken 
place in this state of affairs up to the present time. The revenue of the ceded 
territories, on account of subsidy, amounted in the whole to about 27 lacs, as 
realized by the native government, and the gross amount of the remaining 
revenue of the Guicowar state was upon an average something more than 
70 lacs. 

494. What proportion should you conjecture that the two successive seques • 
trations of territories produced of the Rajah’s whole revenue ? — I have no means 
of knowing exactly the amount of revenue derived from these sequestrations, 
but I believe the revenue at the disposal of Seeagee Row, the present rajah, 
divested of claims guaranteed by us for personal stipends and pensions, does not 
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much exceed 20 lacs. I should imagine that the value of the sequestered territory 
is rather more than that of the territory ceded in subsidy. 

495. You mentioned some territories of the Peishwa and the Guicowar, they 
were chiefly in Kattywar, were they not? — On the conquest of Guzerat by the; 
Mahrattas, the states of Kattywar (composed principally of Rajpoots) and the 
principality of Junagur (the only remnant of Mogul power at Guzerat) were in 
a state of independence. On the decline of the Mogul empire, incursions were 
made annually by the Mahratta forces, which levied what sums they could obtain 
from each of these chieftains, and in instances of resistance, which were very 
genera], it was their practice to devastate the open country. On the Mahratta 
power being established in Guzerat, these states were willing to compromise for 
a fixed tribute : the larger portion of this tribute was allotted to the Peishwa as 
the head of the Mahrattas, and the smaller to the Guicowar, then the local governor 
of the whole province. The Guicowar tribute was afterwards fixed by Colonel 
Walker, and amounted to something less than four lacs of rupees, and that of the 
Peishwa (subject to his Soubah of Ahmedabad) to more than six lacs. The tribute 
to the Guicowar is included in what I before stated as the average amount 
his revenues. 

496. And with respect to the tribute paid to the Peishwa, what has become ot 
that?— It became the right of the East-India Company, by virtue of the conquesf 
of the Peishwa in 1817. 

497. What was the province of the Company’s territory which adjoined the 
Guicowar ’s country before 1 802 ? — The possessions under the presidency of Bom- 
bay were extremely limited in the year 1 802 ; the only possession subjected to it 
was the town of Surat and the circumjacent country, obtained in 1800 from 
the nawab of that place, and the island of Salsette. 

498. What opinion have you formed from your observation, of the condition 
of the people in the Guicowars and the Company’s territories ? — As long as the 
British resident was associated with the Guicowar government, I consider its 
subjects to have been in quite as prosperous a condition as any of those belonging 
to the Company : this will, I think, be corroborated by the reports of the governor, 
Mr. Elphinstone, on his first visit to the province of Guzerat. 

499. During the time of the commission of government for the whole of the 
Guicowar territories, the resident interfered as generally in the territory left 
under the nominal authority of the rajah as in the ceded or sequestered territory, 
did he not ? — The resident had no concern with the territory ceded ; and the 
sequestered territory is, as I have already explained, under the charge of the late 
minister of the Guicowar, subject to the control of the political commissioner. 

500. Can you state what system of government was adopted on our acquiring 
the Deccan ? — W e adhered as nearly as possible to the system we found ; but in 
subsequent years, I have been informed that it has been deemed advisable to intro- 
duce the courts of adawlut, and the Company’s judicial regulations. 

501. What was the system of the native government ? — (The mamlutdars or 

fanners of districts were the chief local authorities ; judicial and revenue powers 
werd vested in them, subject to the control of the prince or his ministers, which 
was vefy irregularly exercised, and seldom but on urgent occasions. •> 1,5 

502. Has 
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502. Has the Deccan improved since it came into the possession of the Com- 
pany 1 — I do not believe that it has equalled the expectations which were enter- 
tained on our first possession of it ; the revenue derived from the country has 
fallen short of anticipation ; but much of this has arisen from the depression of 
agricultural 'produce. 


Jovis, 8° die Martii, 1832 . 


Sir Francis Vincent in the Chair. 


Mr. WILLIAM CHAPLIN called in and examined. 

503. Will you have the goodness to state how long you were in the Com- 
pany’s service? — I have been in the Company’s service 26 years. 

504. In what parts of India were you ? — I was in several parts of India. I was 
originally employed for a short time in the Northern Circars ; I was then ap- 
pointed registrar under Colonel Munro, in the ceded districts, in which situation 
I remained about a year and a half. I was then promoted under him to a subor- 
dinate collectorship, a situation which I held for about a twelvemonth ; and upon 
Colonel Munro’s departure for England, I succeeded to the charge of the particular 
ceded districts of the Cudapa division. About a twelvemonth afterwards, I was 
transferred to the other division of the ceded districts, in which situation I re- 
mained till the year 1818, when I succeeded Sir Thomas Munro in the charge 
of the Southern Mahratta country ; there I remained for about a year and a half, 
as principal collector and political agent, when I succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as 
sole commissioner of the Deccan, on his appointment to the government of Bombay; 
and the administration of the Deccan I held for about six years, till I returned to 
England. I returned to England about five years and a half ago. 

505. Will you have the goodness to state your observations upon the subsidiary 
system during your residence in the Deccan ? — I myself was never employed as 
a political resident at any foreign court, and had never personally any opportunity 
of seeing the effects of the subsidiary system. 

, ,506. You were chiefly collector, I think? — I was general superintendent in the 
Deccan. 

..,507. You have never been much resident at the courts of any of the native 
pr inc es ? — No, I have never resided at any of the courts of any of the native 
princes. • 

508. Was there any great improvement observable in the condition of the 
natives ? — After we had charge? 

509. After. you had charge of it? — Yes, there was considerable improvement ; 
there was a gradual extension of cultivation, and a great improvement of revenue. 

510. And the condition of the natives themselves, they had greater security of 
their persons and property ? — Their persons and property were more secure. ..un- 
questionably 
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questionably under our rule than under the Peishwa, which had been a system of 
mismanagement for some years previous to our getting possession of the govern- 
ment. The Peishwa’s system of government for several years past had been 
as bad as possible ; the districts had been farmed out to managers, and again sub- 
rented by them to under-managers ; nothing could exceed the misrule that had pre- 
vailed for several years ; but that is not to be attributed to the subsidiary allowances, 
but rather to the propensity to disorder which prevails in all the native states. 

511. That is to be attributed to the native princes? — Chiefly so; because 
the system of misrule had commenced before our subsidiary treaty had been 
formed with the Peishwa. 

512. You had no opportunity personally of observing the effect of the subsidiary 
system? — No, I had not. 

513. Were there courts of law established in the conquered territory? — There 
were no regular courts of law established for three or four years after we took 
possession of the country ; the judicial affairs were conducted by the collectors and 
revenue officers under my superintendence. 

514. Since then regular courts of law have been introduced? — Yes, they hate. 

515. Had you an opportunity of observing the condition of other neighbouring 
countries under the dominion of native princes, as compared with the territory in 
which you served ? — I had an opportunity of observing the management of the 
countries of several of the native chiefs which were immediately under me, parti- 
cularly the Putwurdun family. 

516. That I believe was a favourable instance of native government? — They 
were in a particularly prosperous condition, and very well conducted. 

517. Although you were not in the courts of any of our independent alliances, 
you must have heard a great deal of current opinion with respect to the subsidiary 
system, I should think ? — 1 have heard a great deal of opinion certainly. 

518. What was the particular objection to it? — The objection was that they 
tended to impair the vigour of the native government, and destroy the independ- 
ence of the princes, and gradually to bring those native states under our sub- 
jection ; that was considered to be the effect of those native alliances. I am 
myself disposed to think that the evils that have been too exclusively ascribed to 
the alliances rather than the misrule, ought to have been ascribed to the misrule. 

519. Did it appear to you that the inhabitants of the country regretted their 
former system of government? — The upper classes, I think, unquestionably 
regretted their former system of government. 

520. With regard to the great bulk, I should think it had little effect one way 
or the other? — I conceive the lower orders were rather favourable to the change 
of government, as it gave them greater security, and made them less liable to 
exaction. 

521. It was conducted with more regularity ? — Y es, it was. 

522. Do you apprehend that any cause of apprehension exists to the Company 

from the discontentment of the upper classes in these ceded districts ? — It has been ' 

the policy of our government, since we have had possession of the Deccan, to con- 
ciliate the upper classes and allow them almost the whole of the privileges which 
they enjoyed under the former government, apd therefore they have no great 

^ ' - reason 
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reason to be discontented ; but one may fairly conceive that they must feel that they 
are under foreign rule, and that they are excluded from all the higher offices of 
government,, and therefore in a degraded condition. 

523. Your observation would apply principally to those territories that were 
under the dominion of the Hindoo princes ; it would not apply to provinces under 
the dominion of the Mahomedan ? — It would apply to all, I think. 

524. Do you think it would apply equally to the country under the dominion of 
the Mahomedan as of the Hindoo? — The Mahomedans are more assimilated 
to the native Hindoos than we were. They would also feel the subjection to the 
Mahomedan government. 

525. All offices were open to the natives under the Mahomedan rule? — They 
were ; almost all offices were open to the native Mahomedan. 

526. Does not the effect of the partition of property lead gradually to the entire 
subversion of all hereditary aristocracy in India ? — It has, unquestionably. 

527. Is not that very much increased by there being no lines of employment 
open to them, by which they could accumulate property ? — Unquestionably, I think 
that is very much the case. 

528. Do you apprehend that the force necessary for maintaining obedience in the 
conquered districts is kept up at a less expense than the subsidiary force in a dis- 
trict of equal extent ? — I have never had an opportunity of forming a comparison 
between the two. 

529. Do you know whether the expense is less to the Company ?- I am not 
able to answer that question with any sort of accuracy. 


* f : nr: 


Martis, 27 ° die Martii, 1832 . 


H. Gally Knight, Esq., in the Chain 


Mr. JOHN CRAWFURD called in and examined. 

531. What political stations did you fill in India? — I was first, from 1811 
to 1817, in various political situations in the island of Java, during the British 
occupation of that colony ; I was Resident at the court of one of the native princes, 
called the Sultan of Java ; and I went afterwards on a mission to Siam, and Cochin 
China, which was of a commercial description. Afterwards, I was British Resi- 
dent of the new commercial settlement of Singapore ; I was in that situation for 
a period of about four years. I was then a commissioner in the Burman country, 
and latterly enyoy to the court of Ava. 

,532. Is that your letter of the 24th of February 1832, Mr. Crawfurd ? — I have 
written my opinions in that letter which has been delivered in. , I beg to refer to 
that as my evidSncg. . 

[The Letter is delivered in.] 
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Colonel J. Baillie. 


Jovis, 25° die Februarii, 1832. 


The’Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, in the Chair. 


Colonel J- BAILLIE called in and examined. 

533. What diplomatic situation have you filled under the East-India Company? 
— I filled during the period of four years, from 1803, the commencement of the 
Mahratta war, till the middle of 1 807, the office of Political Agent to the Governor- 
general in the province of Bundelcund ; and from that period till my return to 
England in 1 815, the station of Resident at the court of Lucknow. 

534. During that period had you an opportunity of tracing the character and 
effects of the subsidiary system? — From my political situation and duties at Lucknow, 
at the court of the sovereign of Oude, with whom a subsidiary engagement sa hafafepi d. 
I had necessarily an opportunity of tracing the origin and character, and mdflllig 
the general consequences of that system. 

535 • Will you be so good as to detail to the Committee the observations which 
occur to you upon it ? — I should say of the subsidiary system, that I have always 
viewed it as just and expedient ; if not indispensable in its origin, as natural and 
necessary, I may add, with some exceptions, wise and liberal in its progress ; and 
in its consequences, according to circumstances, occasionally beneficial and occa- 
sionally injurious to- the interests of the protected state ; meaning, thereby, however, 
the sovereign or head of the state, rather than the people ; the government of the 
protected state rather than the mass of its population. I should say further, that 
whatever may be the difference of opinion regarding the original character and pre- 
sent tendency of that system in its practical operation, I consider the abandonment 
of it to be quite impossible now, without hazarding the subversion of our empire in 
India by a more rapid transition than that of its rise. 

536. At what period did the first subsidiary engagement take place with the 
state of Oude? — That is a matter of history, but I believe the date of the 
first subsidiary treaty between the British Government and the state of Oude was 
during the time of the vizier Shoojah-ood-Dowlah, about the year 1765. By 
that treaty, if I mistake not, a small detachment of our troops was . provided 
to be stationed near the person of the prince, and a brigade stationed in his 
dominions. 

537. Was that intended as a permanent treaty, or merely for temporary purposes? 
— Unquestionably a permanent treaty. 

538 * Will you state the progress of the subsidiary system in Oude? — I am not 
aware of any alteration in the arrangement established by treaty with the vizier 
Shoojah-ood-Dowlah, until the death of that prince, when on the accession of his 
son Asfif-ood-Dowlah, I think in 1775, a considerable pecuniary subsidy was 
granted to the Company for the maintenance of a large body of troops to be 
stationed in the vizier’s dominions, under the command of British officers ; and that 

.treaty 
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treaty continued to subsist, with occasional modifications, till the year 1 798, when Sir foreign. 

- John Shore (now Lord Teignmouth), on the deposition of Vizier Ali, and the 

substitution of Saadut Ali Khan in his stead as the sovereign of Oude, contracted 23 February 1S32. 
an alliance v offensive and defensive with that prince, under which the pecuniary Q Q \ on ^[j~BaitMe. 
subsidy vr^s greatly increased, and a stipulation introduced which placed a further 
augmentation of the British military force in Oude at the discretion of the Company’s 
government, and bound the vizier to increase the pecuniary subsidy in proportion 
to the augmentation of force, as also, in the case of arrear in the regular payment of 
the subsidy, to furnish such security as should be satisfactory to the British Govern- 
t$ent. Under the provisions of that treaty, our political relations with the state of 
Oude continued without alteration till 1802, if I mistake not, during the administra- 
tion of Lord Wellesley, when some arrear in the payment of the subsidy, and a just 
apprehension on the part of Lord Wellesley of essential injury or inconvenience to 
the British Government from the state of the vizier’s government and country, induced 
his lordship to propose to the vizier a new subsidiary treaty, by which a great terri- 
torial cession should be substituted for the pecuniary subsidy, and other rights of 
interference on the part of the British Government in the concerns of Oude should 
be established ; and that proposition (to the acceptance of which an alternative having 
been offered, the justice of which may be questioned, namely, the total abdication of 
the sovereignty of Oude by the vizier, and his retirement from the cares .of govern- 
ment with an allowance for the support of himself and family) having been finally 
acceded to by the vizier, a treaty was accordingly concluded in the month of January 
1802, by which a moiety of the vizier’s dominions was ceded in perpetuity to the 
Compauy, and some new obligations were imposed upon the sovereign of Oude, for 
a’ detail of which I refer to the treaty. Such is the nature of wur** present relation 
with the State of Oude. The result of that relation has unquestionably been con- 
tinued misgovernment on the part of the sovereign, and oppression of certain classes 
of the people, which however may perhaps with justice be ascribed to the inefficient 
exercise of the legitimate right of interference possessed by the British Government 
under the last-mentioned treaty, rather than to any inherent quality in the general 
system of subsidiary alliances, or to the effect of that system in particular as regarding 
the state of Oude. 

539. Have the subsidiary engagements superseded all other military force main- 
tained by the king of Oude, or does he employ any force in addition ? — By the last 
treaty with the sovereign of Oude the number of his own troops was limited to, I 
think, four battalions of infantry and 2,000 horse ; but that the treaty will show. 

I should have said that the last treaty of Lord Wellesley was meant to supersede 
entirely the necessity of the vizier’s maintaining a force of his own, by furnishing an 
ample force for his protection. 

540. Then he is not subject to a contingent force ? — No. 

541. When Lord Wellesley proposed that alternative, the abdication of the vizier, 
did he intend to. take the territory for the Company, or to give it to some other per- 
son ? — To take on himself the government of the country, to administer the govern- 
ment on behalf of the East-India Company. 

542. The vizier- was considered a dependent of the Mogul, was not be? — Yes; 
nominally a servant of the empire, but always independent of the emperor since the 
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commencement of his alliance with us, and ultimately declared to be even nominally 
independent of that sovereign, by an act of the British Government during the ad-, 
ministration of Lord Hastings, who permitted and encouraged the vizier to assume 
the title of sovereign. 

543. Was that with the concurrence of the Mogul ? — Certainly not. 

544. He is now called King of Oude? — He is. 

545. In fact, we freed him from his allegiance ? — Yes ; but the allegiance has been 
almost entirely nominal ever since our political connection with Oude, except in its 
very beginning. 

546. What has been the effects of the subsidiary engagement, as far as regards 
the sovereign of Oude, as to relieving him from all the cares of government : has 
not the resident assumed all the powers of government? — It has certainly relieved 
him from most of the cares, and almost all the charges of government ? but I am not 
aware that the resident has ever assumed any of the powers of the government, 
nor interfered with them in any respect beyond the most limited sense of the pro- 
visions of the subsidiary treaty. 1 cannot, perhaps, better explain the immediate 
effects of that treaty, as regarded the vizier’s power and wealth, than by stating, 
that whereas at the date of the treaty the state of his treasury was such as to occa- 
sion a great arrear in the payment of the subsidy to the British Government, there 
being a load of public debt besides, and although by that treaty one half of his 
territory was ceded to the British Government, yet at the period of his death, 
which happened when I was minister at his court, in the year 1813 (11 years after 
the date of that treaty), his treasury was ascertained to contain a sum of not less 
than 13 millions sterling, realized from half his original territory during a period 
of li years. It isr obvious, therefore, that he must have derived considerable 
advantage in one respect at least from the stipulations of that treaty. 

547. In what manner had that revenue been collected ? — In a variety of ways, 
not altogether creditable, I fear, to the character of the sovereign. 

548. Had it been collected under the influence of the British force ? — Certainly 
not altogether, though the British force was frequently employed in assisting the 
collection of the revenue. 

549. Was therp not a case in 1810 where the collection of the revenue was 
enforced by the subsidiary force ? — It was always enforced when it was necessary 
so to do, under an express provision of the treaty by which we are bound to pro- 
tect the state of Oude from foreign invasion and internal commotion ; and there- 
fore every resistance to the authority of the prince must be put down by our assistance. 

550. Do you apprehend so large a sum could have been collected by the 
sovereign of Oude, but under the terror of the employment of the British force, if 
necessary, to collect it ? — The great amount which I have stated to have been found 
in the treasury of the vizier cannot all be supposed to be the realized revenue of 
his dominions during the period of 1 1 years, but unquestionably was partly the 
result of extortion practised by himself, not from the general population of the* 
country, but from wealthy individuals connected with his person and government, 
over whqm at all times he exercised an uncontrolled authority, except in par*- 
ticular cases, where the subjects of his government of the relations of his family 
having become by particular circumstances the objects of especial regard to. 

%itish 
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British Government,* and entitled to claim its protection, were protected from the 
extortion of their sovereign. 

551. You have stated he exercised an uncontrolled power ; supposing the sub- 
sidiary engagement had not existed, might not that have been controlled by the 
terror of insurrection or resistance on the part of his subjects ? — It is possible that 
the government of Oude might have changed its possessor several times during the 
period' of its connection with us, if that connection had not subsisted, and general 
commotion or rebellion might thus have been productive of much worse effects to 
the country than any that can possibly be ascribed to the effects of the subsidiary 
alliance. 

• 552. But does not the fear of insurrection or resistance, in fact, operate as a 
control over the native princes in their natural state, when the British Government 
does not interfere to protect them? — It may have that tendency certainly in some 
cases, while, on the other hand, the fear of British interference may produce a similar 
effect to a still greater degree. 

553. During the period that you exercised the functions of resident, did it 
appear to you that the sovereign interested himself more or less in the concerns of 
his government, in consequence of the subsidiary alliance ? — The vizier, Saadut 
Ali, was a person of extraordinary talents and powers of mind, although those were 
unhappily perverted to the gratification of the leading passion of his mind, avarice ; 
but unquestionably his time was very much occupied in and devoted to the manage- 
ment of the concerns of his government. 

554. Is not the general effect of the subsidiary system to direct the minds of 
the native rulers rather to increase their own private treasure than to consult the 
general welfare of the country? — I am not aware that it can be justly said to have 
generally that tendency, inasmuch as the predecessor of the prince to whom 
I have referred, though certainly inattentive to all the concerns of his government, 
was also constantly poor and labouring under the pressure of debt, without any 
accumulation either of public or private treasure ; while, on the other hand, the 
condition of his successor affords an example of the contrary tendency, namely, of 
great attention to the concerns of his government, and also of great accumulation 
of wealth. 

555. Has the king of Oude two separate treasures, a private and public trea- 
sure ? — I believe not. I never understood there was any separation. 

556. Have not some of the native rulers? — I should say not, as far as my 
observation or knowledge extends. 

557* Was the interference of the resident ever exercised to relieve, the inha- 
bitants of the country from any oppression or extortion ?— Constantly ; on every 
necessary occasion, as far as his power extended. 

558. Was his right of interference recognised to the extent of making him 
a medium between the prince and his people, so that they both referred to him as 
to their natural protector ? — That question, if I understand it right, may be 
answered affirmatively in only a limited sense. The immediate relations and other 
subjects of the vizier, who had from particular circumstances on certain extraor- 
dinary occasions established claims to the protection of the British Government' 
or to its mediation with their sovereign, naturally, on all occasions when necessary, 
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appealed to the British resident for protection, and his right of interference in their 
behalf was recognised by the vizier ; but with that exception alone, the resident 
could never be considered as a medium of intercourse between the people of Oude 
and their sovereign. 

559. Did you find the necessity for that interference gradually and unavoidably 
increased ? — The number of persons entitled to the mediation of the British 
Government, as above explained, was fixed either by treaty or by occasional con- 
ventions between the two states, and therefore was not subject to increase, but 
rather to diminution, except in cases where large families succeeded to individuals, 
and the number of claimants was increased though the subject of interference 
remained the same. As for example, a person entitled to British protection, whose 
pension was guaranteed to him for his life and to his descendants after him, if he 
died and left a number of children, the number of claimants or protected persons 
was increased, as a distribution of his pension must have followed, and the arrange- 
ment of that distribution was a matter generally settled between the prince and the 
British minister, that is, between the power from whom the stipend was derived, 
and the representative of the power who guaranteed it. 

560. The Committee wished to have directed the question to the interferences of 
the British Government in the internal concerns of the government of the country, 
whether that did not increase the necessity for interference ? — The necessity for 
interference must always in a great measure, if not exclusively, depend on the 
character of the prince. If his demands from his subjects be just or unquestionable, 
or if they be submitted to without resistance or appeal, no interference on the part 
of the British Government can ever take place : it is only in cases of resistance on 
the part of the subject, and demand of assistance by the prince, that our inter- 
ference can ever be exercised. 

561. Do you mean that the interference of the resident in the internal con- 
cerns of the country is confined to cases in which the people resist or object to the 
payment of revenue?— -In my own case, I should say positively that it was. Cases 
of individual appeal from subjects or dependents of the British Government 
residing in the territory of the vizier, may occasionally have required my in- 
terference, but that was of a different nature from the interference to which the 
question refers. 

562. But the resident interferes in no other part of the internal administration ? 
— No ; only in the cases which I have stated. 

563. Can you state to us the beneficial results which in any instance have 
followed the exercise of your interference ? — I have no hesitation in stating, that 
during the period of my residence at Lucknow many cases of injustice and extor- 
tion on the part of the vizier and his subordinate functionaries, in the collection of 
the revenue and otherwise, were either entirely prevented or greatly diminished in 
their effects. 

564. Will you state more in detail what the interference was to which you 
alluded ? — In every instance of an application from the vizier for the aid of the 
British troops, either to enforce a demand or to quell an insurrection, it was my 
duty, if I had any doubts on the subjeet, first to ascertain as nearly as possible the 
true cause erf the resistance complained of, and to submit the result of my inquw^* 
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for the consideration of the prince, before proceeding to employ a military force in fobeign. 

support of his authority. In many cases my representations were productive of — 

beneficial results; on some occasions the vizier was less disposed or indisposed to 2 3 February 18352. 
listen to my representations, and the result was necessarily different ' Colonel J. 

565. You have mentioned that there was no other interference in the internal 
administration than when application was made for assistance in collecting the 
revenue ; did the resident never enter into discussions with the sovereign as to a 
reform of the expenditure or diminution of his expenditure ? — Never, to my know- 
ledge, as to his expenditure. The great question of a general reform in the vizier’s 
government, which was agitated between him and me for several years, as may be 
seen in the Oude Papers, was of a different nature entirely from that of the question 
of his expenditure. 

566. Was it not the practice with the residents at the other native courts? 

Not to my knowledge, nor do I see how it could be so, except in the supposed case 
of an arrear of subsidy. 

567. In most instances have our subsidies been changed into cessions of terri- 
tory ? — They have. 

568. In which case all interference on that head is out of the question? Yes. 

56c). If any serious rebellion had taken place in consequence of a very gross act 

of oppression, should you as resident have felt yourself at liberty to refuse giving 
your influence to suppress it, or to refuse to allow the troops at your disposal to 
act? — Certainly not. 

570. However gross the oppression might have been?— It was the duty of the 
British Government, under the stipulations of the treaty, to put down any actual 
rebellion without stopping to consider either its remote or proximate cause ; but in 
all the ordinary cases of a demand for assistance in the collection of the revenue, 

I should have "felt it my duty to inquire into the causes of resistance, and if 
possible to suggest a remedy without the employment of military force. 

571. If you conceived the enforcement of the claim to be decidedly unjust, 
should you have thought yourself at liberty to refuse the assistance of the subsidiary 
force to collect it? — I should have stated the case to the Government in all its 
details, and have required the order of Government before I proceeded to comply 
with such a requisition for the employment of the subsidiary force. 

572. Has there ever been any case within your knowledge in which such a requi- 
sition has been refused to be complied with ? — The. volume, of Oude Papers, 
comprising my correspondence with the Government during the time I was resident, 
contains several of the cases referred to. 

573. Are the instructions given to residents very precise, or is there a consider- 
able latitude allowed to them ?— It is impossible generally that they should be so. 

I have stated in my written answer to one of the questions, proposed by the Board 
of Control, as nearly as I could, what is the nature of a resident s duties, and I beg 
to refer to that statement in answer to this question. 

574. Will you refer to some of the cases contained in that volume ?— -There are 
several cases of the nature referred to in these Papers, and in one page, accidentally 
opened at this moment, I see an extract from a letter of mine to the vizier, in 
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answer to a requisition for the aid of troops, which shows the nature and extent of 
the interference that was exercised by me on that occasion. 

575. There was also the proposal of appointing an officer of your own selection 
to conduct the inquiry proposed ? — Y es, on that occasion. 

576. ’ Would not that be taking the patronage out of the vizier’s hands ? — So it 
was considered by the vizier, and therefore refused, and immediately abandoned 
by me. 

577. A very sudden emergency might happen, in which it was impossible to 
refer to the Government ; in that case the resident would consider himself bound to 
support the reigning prince under all circumstances whatever? — Unquestionably. 

578. In short, the vizier is completely relieved from all fear of deposition?--- 
Completely so. 

579. Is there not usually an article in the treaties restricting the prince from em- 
ploying the subsidiary force in the collection of the revenue, or in any part of the 
civil administration? — No; I am not aware of any such stipulation. 

580. Not a soldier can move without the orders of the resident? — No, not of 

the subsidiary force. , 

581. You have mentioned the increase of the public treasure during this 
period ; did it appear to you that the internal condition of the country derived an 
equal improvement during that period ? — I should say not. I should say that there 
has been little or no improvement in the state of the country since I have known it ; 
in that portion of the country I mean which remains under the government of the 
vizier. 

582. Has there been deterioration ? — I should say that there must have been 
sirice my return to this country ; indeed I have reason to know that the state of the 
country is much worse than it was in my time, or at any antecedent period ; but 
that I ascribe to the want of an efficient interference on the part of the British 
Government. 

583. Did you consider that the country had at all improved during the time of 
your residence? — In some districts which were committed to able management, 

I did perceive a manifest improvement in the state of the country. I cannot say 
any great amelioration of the condition of the inhabitants, but an improvement by 
increased cultivation of the soil, and augmented sources of revenue. 

584. Did you, during that period, conceive the general situation of the inhabi- 
tants to be ameliorated, deteriorated, or stationary ?— Stationary, I should say. 

585. Was the condition of the ceded territory improved since its cession? — 
Very greatly. 

586. Is the non-efficient interference of the British residents attributable to the 
restrictions imposed on them ? — No doubt. 

587. Then a more efficient interference would amount to their assuming the 
whole powers of government? — Not altogether that; much must depend on cir- 
cumstances. It is impossible to suggest a perfect remedy for any evil the exact 
nature and extent of which are unknown. I should say that an efficient interference, 
is unquestionably preferable to the vacillating and . inefficient system which has 
sometimes prevailed in 4;he state of. Oude, to which ( of course I apply my obr„ 
servationv,' s 

588.,, WiU 
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588. Will you describe some of the occasions to which you allude as examples foreign. 

of vacillating interference ? — There are a few striking examples of what I mean 

afforded in this collection of Papers. It will be seen, that on several occasions of a 3 February 1832. 
requisition for. military aid to enforce the collection of the revenue, a doubt 'had Colon eULBaillie. 
naturally arisen in the mind of the resident respecting the justice of the demand, 

inasmuch as the employment of military force for the collection of revenue is 
entirely unknown in our own dominions. In consequence of that distrust, the 
resident naturally felt himself bound to inquire into the circumstances which pro- 
duced the requisition- for military aid, and finding his suspicions confirmed by the 
result of his inquiry, he suggested to the prince a mode of accommodation" short 
of the employment of military force. The adoption of that recommendation was 
generally productive of the desired effect ; whereas the rejection of it necessarily 
required on the part of the resident a statement of the facts of the case for the 
consideration and instructions of the government. In some instances the efficient 
support which was afforded to him by direct remonstrances on the part of the 
Governor-General, or otherwise, occasioned an acquiescence in his suggestions ; in 
other cases that support was withheld, and in consequence the influence of the 
resident was necessarily diminished, and effects more injurious were produced than 
might have been the consequence of his immediate compliance with the requisition 
for military aid. Examples, however, of improper interference may also be 
supposed, and perhaps discovered in these Papers, on the part of the resident himself, 
without any reference to the government ; and thus it may be said that the degree 
of interference to be exercised, and the result of that interference, must depend at 
all times partly on the character of the resident, partly on the conduct of the 
government, and mainly on the character of the prince. 

589. ; You never had an opportunity of seeing the effect of native government by 
means of a dewan ? — In my own personal experience I never had, but there were 
two ostensible ministers of the vizier’s government supported for a series of years 
by Lord Cornwallis, under whose administration the state of the government and 
people of Oude was certainly not better, and I should say generally worse than at 
any other period of my observation. 

590. In short, it is not a system you approve of? — I cannot speak of the two 
systems comparatively from my own experience. There are certainly some 
examples of good government by means of a dewan, of which I can speak histo- 
rically ; for instance, the dewan of Mysore. 

591. Which is very much attributable to the personal character of the minister ? 

—Yes. 

592. And that was during a minority? — Yes. 

593. Do you conceive the internal state of the districts which were ceded to the 
British Government to differ materially from the rest of the territories ? — Yes ; I have 
no doubt whatever of the great amelioration of the condition of the people, the great 
improvement of the lands, and a very great increase of revenue, which have arisen 
under the Company’s management. 

594. Is it your opinion that the subsidiary system generally tends to produce 
good or had government, as far as regards the condition of the people ? — I am very 
doubtful, I confess, of its tendency to produce either the one or the other. The 
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principal objection -which has been stated to our subsidiary alliances in general, is 
the great inconvenience and embarrassment occasionally produced to our govern- 
ment by the practical operation of those alliances ; with regard to which I would 
observe, that to deny the existence of those embarrassments would be, in fact, to 
maintain the proposition that the cares and difficulties necessarily attendant on the 
government of a mighty empire, are no more than those which attend the direction 
of a commercial establishment ; or that it is as easy to govern the vast empire 
which we now hold in India, as to superintend our original commercial concerns. 
But, on the other hand, to^ infer from the existence of such embarrassments as those, 
that the subsidiary system in itself is either unjust or impolitic, or that the disad- 
vantages attending it counterbalance the benefits which it has produced by con- 
tributing to the establishment of our empire and to the maintenance of public 
tranquillity in India, is, in my humble judgment, as extravagant as to maintain the 
other proposition. 

595. You stated you were first employed in the province of Bundelcund ?— Yes. 
We occupied that province in 1803, partly as a measure of defence against the 
confederated Mahratta states, and partly under the provisions of a supplemental 
article of the treaty of Bassein with the Peishwa. I was employed in conducting 
that occupation. 

596. Were you with the Peishwa at that time? — No; Bundelcund is a province 
of Hindostan. 

597. You can hardly speak to its effects there ? — There is no subsidiary system 
there. 

598. There is no subsidiary treaty existing with Bundelcund? — No- 

399. Is Bundelcund now under ourown dominion? — Yes. 

■ 600. Did you administer the government of the ceded territory, or were there 
agents from Calcutta ?— The treaty of cession took place in 1802, and I became 
resident in 1807. 

fioi. Does the resident administer the government of the ceded territory? — No, 
he has no connection with it whatever ; it is under British rule, like the original 
dominions of the Company. 

602. Is it your decided opinion, then, that the subsidiary system is the best which, 
in the existing circumstances of our Indian empire, can be adopted for its govern- 
ment? — I am decidedly of opinion that it cannot be totally abandoned without 
hazarding the subversion of our empire. In some instances, particularly with regard 
to the more remote and the more recent subsidiary arrangements, and-more especially 
those with the petty states of Central India, it may perhaps justly, and if so, I think 
ought to be modified. 

• 603. Our late subsidiary treaties have been more definite, have they not, with 
regard to interferences ? — Yes, I believe so. The subsidiary treaty with the rajah 
-of Mysore was in some important respects more definite than the original treaty 
^ith the sovereign of Oude ; but I have no distinct recollection of the precise 
stipulations of any of the treaties referred to, except those which I have alr#a<fe 
•described. ■ 1 ; , 

604* In what year did you leave India ?; — In the year. 1816; I was nearly nhie 
years resident at Lucknow. ■ ; - dpt 

^05.. Would 
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605. Would your idea of an efficient resident be realized by giving him a seat in foreign. 

the cabinet or council of the prince, so that he should have a voice in his measures ? 

—The prince to whom I was accredited had no cabinet nor council ; there was no 2 3 February 1832. 
such thing during my residence at Lucnow. The government was purely despotic, colonel ~BaUHe 
in the person of the sovereign alone. ‘ ’ J '“" ! 1 ‘ 

606. He has his leading minister, and he takes a part in the public business 

himself would not it be as well to associate the resident with the sovereign and 
the minister ; would not that be giving him an efficient control? — The present 
sovereign of Oude has, I believe, an efficient minister, but I doubt the practicability 
of the suggestion, in the first place, and the efficiency of il, even if acceded to by the 
prince. , 

'607. Did you not ctfhceiv^ yourself authorized under the treaty to interfere with 
your advice in every part of the internal administration of the state of Oude ? — Cer- 
tainly not in every part of the internal administration, if by that is intended the 
household concerns of the vizier. , 

608. That is, not with his private transactions, but an interference with the internal 
concerns of the country ? — I should say not, unless my advice was desired, or until 
1 became aware of some act of the government having a tendency to infringe the rela- 
tions established by treaty ; and here I beg again to refer to my description of the 
duties of resident, according to my conception of them, contained in the written 
answer to the questions of the Board of Control. 

609. Under the treaty do you not conceive there was an' express stipulation for 
the resident to offer his advice on every part of the internal administration of the 
country, and an engagement on the part of the vizier to act in conformity with his 
counsel? — In answer to that question, I must state that my conception of the rights 
and duties of the British Government and its representative at the court of Lucnow, 
under that particular provision of the treaty, was always more extensive than its 
interpretation by any of the governments which I served. 


Mercurii, 30° die Mali, 1832. 


The Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn in the Chair. 


HENRY RUSSELL, Esq., again called in and examined. 

610. Is there anything you wish to state to the Committee in addition to your 30 May 1832. 

former evidence r — There is one fact in my former evidence which I am desirous in 

the first instance of correcting; and after having done so, with the permission of Etmy Russell, Esq 
the Committee, I should wish to take this opportunity of making a few additional 
observations on the subject of the subsidiary system. When I had the honour of 
attending the Committee before, I stated that the first treaty that could fairly be 
called a subsidiary treaty was that of Paungul, concluded with the Nizam in 1790, 
preparatory to Lord Cornwallis’s war with Tippoo. The, treaty of Paungul was 
not in terms a subsidiary treaty, though the conclusion of it was-, in point of ffict, 
e.i.— ' VI. m the 
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the origin of our subsidiary relations with the Nizam. By the treaty of 1768 we 
had engaged to supply the Nizam with two battalions whenever he should require 
them : but he did not require them ; and it was only when the treaty of Paungul 
was made, with a view to combined operations against Tippoo, that those troops 
were required by the Nizam, and furnished by us, which constituted the foundation 
of our subsidiary force at Hydrabad. Having in my former evidence laid stress 
upon the mischief that has been done by our subsidiary system, I am anxious to 
make a few observations respecting the circumstances under which we resorted to 
that system ; the consequences which were likely to ensue if we had not done so, 
and those which would in all probability be produced if we were now to abandon it. 
At the time when Lord Wellesley concluded the treaty of Hydrabad in 1798, the 
power of Tippoo and the Mahrattas was unbroken. Tip'poo’s hostility against us 
was implacable : he was actuated by both political jealously and religious fanaticism, 
and would unquestionably have attacked us if we had not attacked him. The 
Mahrattas were alarmed at our progress, and would rather have assisted to over- 
throw than to support us. Bodies of disciplined troops, commanded by French 
officers and influenced by French feelings, were maintained by both Scindia and the 
Nizam ; and Tippoo had to a certain extent adopted the same policy, though his 
jealousy of all Europeans, and his hatred of all Christians, prevented his allowing 
the French in his service to acquire the same influence which they had attained 
under other governments. The Nizam, who had been just defeated by the 
Mahrattas, and was afraid of a renewal of their attack, was compelled to look 
abroad for support ; and if he could not obtain it from us, was resolved to seek 
it from the French. Under these circumstances, it was difficult for us either 
to abstain from acting at all, or to act differently than we did. Our alter- 
native lay, not between enlarging our possessions, and preserving them as they 
were, but between the abandonment of what we had and the acquisition of 
more. Standing still was out of the question ; we were compelled either to 
advance or to recede : to advance was, as it has proved, to subjugate by degrees 
all the native states ; to recede was to sacrifice our own power, and not only to 
throw away but to throw into the hands of our enemies all the fruits of our pre- 
vious enterprize. We had no longer the choice of peace or war; our only option 
was whether we would attack our enemies at our own time, or leave it to them to 
attack us at theirs. A system of protracted defence was wholly incompatible with 
our position ; it would have exhausted us by its expense, and have given our 
enemies that confidence, in their want of which our superiority mainly consisted. 
We had a choice of difficulties ; and even now, with all the consequences before us, 
there is no reason to suppose that we should have fared better if we had pursued 
a tamer course. Whatever effect our measures may have produced upon the native 
states, they at least served the purposes for which we adopted them they prostrated 
all our enemies, both Indian and European, and averted those dangers by which, if 
they had not been averted, we should unquestionably have been crushed. It is not 
easy to say what shape events would have taken if Lord "Wellesley had rejected the 
overtures of the Nizam for a closer alliance, and abstained from making the provoca- 
tions of Tippoo a ground of vrar. Things could not have continued as they were ; 
a crisis bad arrived in which some state or other must have taken the lead. India 

Had, 
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had, from long usages become accustomed to acknowledge one dominant power, 
and if we had hesitated to take that character upon ourselves it would have been 
assumed by some of our rivals. The French, from their want of naval power, and 
the consequent inability to draw resources from their own country, could hardly 
have reached a higher position than that of auxiliaries : but although they 
could not have acquired so firm a footing as we have, they would still have 
prevented? our acquiring any footing at all ; and be tbe advantages that any 
European power can derive from an establishment in India what they may, 
they«#ould have secured all those advantages for themselves. The struggle 
foirtefapremacy would have been between Tippoo and the Mahrattas, and neither 
of*. them would have suffered us to retain what we had acquired; whichever 
had prevailed, whether Mahomedans or Hindoos, we should not, as a political 
state, have been tolerated by either. In the progress of events some enterprizing 
leaders might haveestablished separate principalities, and some small states might 
have risen to consequence at the expense of their neighbours; but the proba- 
bility is that the* Nizam and other feeble princes would have disappeared, and 
that their territory would have been divided or contended for between Tippoo and 
the Mahrattas. Strong governments would have been substituted for weak 
ones; and 'after a process, which has been of too frequent occurrence in India to 
be looked upon- as a very grave calamity, the people generally might have attained 
a degree' of prosperity greater than we have been able to confer upon them, cer- 
tainly in the protected territories, and probably even in our own. But although 
the people of India might have fared better if we had originally thought of them 
rather than ourselves* we could have promoted their interests only by the sacrifice 
of<our own ; and it by no means follows that it is now in our power to repair the 
Mfebief fey the abandonment of our ascendancy. If we were to withdraw our 
contraband protection now, in what condition should we leave the native states, 
and in what condition should we place ourselves ? Though we may take from them 
what we have given, we cannot restore what we have taken away. Oiir control 
has been so long in force, and has been pushed to such an extent, that not a go- 
vernment is left capable of standing by itself. There is neither any single power 
to take our place, nor any number of powers to contend for it. The only bond 
that holds the political community of India together would be broken ; the native 
states would fall to pieces from their own weakness, and become the victims of 
intestine commotion, or the prey of lawless plunder. The contagion once abroad, 
would spread in every direction ; India would be a scene of universal anarchy and 
rapine ; our own possessions would be invaded and distracted by the disorders that 
surrounded them ; and we should find that our change of policy, instead of restoring 
the power of our allies, had been the destruction of our own. Peace and order, 
though they might be the ultimate, would be a distant result, and would be that 
order only into which anarchy subsides ; India would have -many a bloody struggle 
to undergo before she was at rest. It is now too, late for us to recede, either with 
justice to other states, or with safety to ourselves. Whether we consider the 
interests of Indian or those of England only, we must pursue the career in which 
we have advanced ; so far. It is vain to think of stooping from our ascendancy, or 
reviving among the native states that' vigour which has been extinguished. Their 
E.x.— VI. m 2 decline 
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decline is not to be arrested by any sacrifice we may make of our own power. 
They must proceed and complete their course ; in spite of all that we can do to 
prevent it, they must fall successively into our hands, and partake at last ot our 
downfall ; of which, whether it be slow or sudden, violent or easy, the period will 
probably be hastened by every increase of our territory or subjects. 

611. Can you state what, in 1798, was the opinion of the English autho- 
rities with respect to the system of policy adopted by the Marquis Vk ellesley ? — 
I have not the means of speaking positively as to any orders which may have 
been transmitted on the subject from England. I apprehend that, a general dis- 
approbation prevailed of any measures likely to lead to an extension of territory, 
or to more intimate relations with the native states of India ; but the position and 
designs of Tippoo at that time constituted a crisis which suspended all ordinary 
principles and orders. 

612. Are you of opinion that it will be advantageous to increase our interference 
in the states of India, so as to give it a more direct character, or to continue the 
subsidiary system upon the best regulated plan possible 1 — I am afraid that where 
we have already contracted subsidiary engagements, we must of necessity increase 
our interference ; but at the same time we ought to do what we can to check the 
extension of it, and to administer it in such a spirit as to give as little offence as 
possible to the officers of the native states whom it is intended to control, and by 
whose opposition, if we drive them to oppose it, its efficacy must be essentially 
counteracted. 

613. Do you think it would be advantageous to increase it so as to. give it 
a more direct character, or not? — It is almost indispensably necessary to increase 
it where it already prevails. I am afraid that much of the mischief that has 
arisen has been the result of an indecisive mode of exercising our interference ; we 
have acted without any uniform principle, sometimes going beyond and sometimes 
falling short of the proper line. 

614. Then your decided opinion is that, where it has already began, you think 
it must of necessity be increased ? — Precisely so ; I am afraid there are no means 
of curtailing it. 

615., Does that opinion apply generally to India, or do you think there would be 
reason for distinction in the different states ? — Generally to that part of India 
under the rule of native princes. 

. bi6. Should you say it applied to the Rajpoot states? — Our alliance is not of 
such long standing in the Rajpoot states, and therefore has not acquired so firm 
a hold ; but I am afraid it will in the end be the same there as everywhere else. 
We have taken the native states generally under our protection ; and one of the 
objects for which we are bound to exercise our interference, is to protect the people 
against their own sovereigns, as well as those sovereigns against external enemies. 

617. Then it has not gone to so great a length in the Rajpoot states as in the 
other states ? — Certainly not ; it has not been so long in' action. 

618. Will you be good enough to state how long it has been in action ?- — It has 
been more or less in action since the war which took place in 1803. At that time 
we formed engagements with the Rajpoot states, which were subsequently abandoned ; 
but they have since, after^a considerable intervals been renewed. 
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fiiprHow far, in your opinion, have the principles of justice and expediency been 
aijjWfed to in the general course of policy towards the Native States of India since 
fcto'3? — In answering this question, I shall confine myself to that field of politics with 
Which I am chiefly conversant, viz. the last great advance of the subsidiary system, 
and its justice and expedience, as connected with the war of 1817-18. The great 
powers of India unconnected with us by subsidiary alliances, in 1813, were Sindia, 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar. Our treaties with all of them, the result of their 
confederacy against us in 1803, were mere instruments of general amity. Their 
intercourse wittame another was unrestrained; but they were bound to submit to 
our arbitration in all disputes with our allies. Sindia and the Rajah of Berar only 
had residents* at their courts, but they were left perfectly independent in their 
internal cbncerns ; all three had been sufficiently weakened to prevent them from 
endangering the existence of our empire by a new confederacy, and their strength 
was too equally balanced to lead us to fear the union of their resources in the 
hands of any one of them by conquest; whilst it was believed that a judicious 
system of internal defence, joined to the established reputation of our superiority 
$#iarms and policy, would avert the only danger we had to fear, which was the pre- 
OTW^IliOwrsions of the irregular bodies of horse scattered over Central India. 

' Thes& ; expectations, however, proved fallacious, and partly the weakness and * 
partly the insidious policy of the Mahratta powers, guided by their enmity to us, 
were the means of bringing upon us and our allies a succession of serious losses and 
expenses not inferior to those of open war. Between 1806 and 1817, besides 
other military charges of considerable magnitude which we had been compelled to 
incur, (two armaments, for instance, against Meer Khan, in 1809 and 1812,) to 
prevent the establishment of a predatory Mahomedan power in the Deccan, our 
own provinces had several times, and the dominions of our allies, the Nizam and 
Peishwah, incessantly been plundered by the Pindarries ; and to guard against their 
ravages we were exposed to the annual burthen of extensive military arrangements 
onHall our frontiers. The armies of Sindia and Holkar too were broken into 
different bodies, acting under the mask of independence of their nominal masters, 
though in real concert with their views, and had on several occasions violated our 
territories, and those of our allies and dependants. 

The field for plunder was daily becoming exhausted in Central India and the 
Deccan,' and year after year was distinguished by some extension of plundering 
expeditions; Hyderabad * and Poonah, Surat, and Mirzapore even, no longer 
bounded them. The Carnatic to the south, and Cuttack and the Northern Circars 
to the east, felt their ravages, and vain were all defensive arrangements against an 
enemy whom no difficulties or distance could deter, no obstacles, natural or artificial, 
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foreign. impede in their rapid career of plunder and devastation, which, especially in our 

provinces, was attended with cruelties and horrors that have hardly a parallel in 

17 July 1832. history. 

»• h ZiT v We had applied in vain to Sindia and Holkar to take effectual measures, with or 
tc tl> E s ™ mS> without our aid, to repress the Pindarries. The only measures adopted by Sindia 
were directed to render their subservience to his purposes more strict and definite 
than they had lately become ; to secure a share in the fruits of their depredations 
on us and our allies ; at the same time covering his secret support of them by some 
show of zeal for their suppression, in order to prevent us, as long as possible, from 
taking our own measures. Finding, however, that we were not to be deceived by 
such demonstrations, he ratified our suspicions of his hostile dispositions by uniting 
them with his own army, and even assuming a tone of defiance during the 
Nepaul war. * 

Holkar’s government was entirely in the hands of Meer Khan, who, we had 
certain grounds of knowing, was in league with the Pindarries ; and the proceedings 
of Holkar’s government, under the councils of that chief, with regard to those bodies 
of Pindarries who were acknowledged to belong to the Holkar State, were parallel 
with those of Sindia towards his portion of them. 

The Rajah of Berar (Raghogee Bhoosla) was equally hostile in disposition 
with the other Mahratta powers ; and whilst his weakness and perverseness-had 
exposed us to dangers, through his position with reference to our rich provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, Cuttack, and the Northern Circars, as well as those of our ally the 
Nizam, to which his territories furnished an unmolested route to the Pindarries, he 
was not disposed to join with us in any efficient plan against those freebooters. . It 
was not till his death, in 1 81 6, that an alliance with the Bhoosla was effected. 
But the consequent advance of our troops to the Nerbudda, which at first alarmed 
the Pindarries, and if any defensive measures could have been effectual, would 
have kept them in check, in the end only served to aggravate the evil, by showing 
the futility of such measures, and rendering those freebooters bolder than ever. 

Considering, then, the Pindarries as subjects of Sindia and Holkar, we had a 
right to demand their suppression at the hands of those chiefs, as well as resti- 
tution and reparation to ourselves and our allies, on pain of instant war ; or^f we 
found those chiefs unable to remove the nuisance, and at the same time too 
perverse to admit of our interference; still more, if we found them in league with 
the plunderers, as was the fact, we were justified in taking our own measures, and 
acting for them as they ought to act, according to our views of their duty, and of 
the plans requisite to place our interests on a permanent footing of security, in spite 
of any appeal on their part to treaties or to arms. 

If, then, the justice and expediency were admitted, and indeed it could not be 
denied, of putting down the predatory powers, and providing permanently against 
their revival, it appeared that no half measures could be adopted, with any sort of 
justice to ourselves. The strong probability that existed of hostile opposition on the 
part of the Mahratta powers, singly or united, required us to put forth all our 
strength, and under such enormous charges as this would involve, we could not 
submit to be thwarted, or to be cajoled, by any of them, into anything short of 
a. radical cure of -the system. No military operations, based upon any trust in the 
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assistance or good r wtf of those powers, would have been effectual to the destruction 
even of a tithe mikhe- predatory bodies in question. The chiefs of Rajpootana 
and Central India, whose co-operation was essential, and who were anxious, as 
joint sufferer&MS' assist us, would not dare to do so, unless we guaranteed their 
future safetyrliom the- revenge, which could only be done by releasing them ffom 
tfe^^oke,;,of the Mahrattas and* Pathans. Nor had we a shadow of ground for 
as¥Scipatteg any improvement in the native governments, great or small, who, during 
10 yebps, had neglected, and even fostered, the growth of the predatory system, ; 
withot&the constant exercise of a close and vigilant control on our part ‘‘over their 
conduct. This could only be effected through a new system of treaties and 
jjplitary arrangements, supported by corresponding acquisitions of means, in ter- 
ritory, subsidies, or tributes, and uniting the States of Central India in one common 
bond of defensive alliances, under our supremacy. Such was the plan adopted by 
Lord Hastings in 1817. Under it, the spirit of predatory association has expired ; 
our own dominions, and those of our old allies, have been allowed to floutjsh, 
unvexed by foreign invasion. The prosperity of Rajpootana and Central India 
has been resuscitated, and to this day they remain substantially in peace, both 
domestic and external ; whilst, as far as I know, the occasional inconveniences and 
embarrassments which naturally attended such complicated concerns, have scarcely 
been a .blot on the general happiness and good feeling of the rulers or inhabitants of 
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The contests with Holkar, the Peishwah, and the Bhoosla, were most important 
episodes in what is called the : Mahratta and Pindarry war, but what was intended 
to have been purely a Pindarry war, until those princes identified themselves with 
ifl^predatory powers. I have said before that resistance was anticipated from 
^WH^teped Sindia ; the latter, indeed, was only kept out of the field by the 
masterli-military combinations of Lord Hastings : but no one could have foretold, 
without the imputation of unjustifiable distrust in their good faith and honour, 
the treacherous defection of our allies, the Peishwah and the Bhoosla, who had both 
suffered, and particularly the latter, from the Pindarries and the Pathans, most 
severely, for a series of years. 

The whole course of these contests, in their origin, progress and consequences, 
smce fully developed in the printed collection of papers relative to the Mahratta and 
Ptedarry War ; and their justification, as far as we are concerned, is therein so 
complete, in my opinion, that I will not attempt further to enlarge upon them. 



